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HABERSHAM’S INDIAN EXPEDITION. 
GEORGIA—1782. 


In 1782 General Wayne commanded in Georgia, 
holding the English closely confined to Savannah : 
but he was annoyed by the strenuous efforts of 
the British commander to induce the Cherokees, 
Creeks, and Chickasaws, to send him reinforce- 
ments or at least carry on a predatory war. 
Wayne was no less anxious to counteract these 
efforts, and dispatched Major John Habersham to 
meet the parties on their way, and, if possible, in- 
fluence them to join the American cause, The 
following report discloses the failure of the at- 
tempt and the cause of that ill result. 

Camp, the 8th Feb’y, 1782. 

Sir: I have the honor of laying before you a 
detail of my proceedings, since I left Camp with 
the detachment you were pleased to put under 
my direction. 

80th Jany.—Got the detachment across Ogechee 
ferry, about an hour after dark, and encamped 
at Major Wright’s plantation. 

81st.—Marched about 9 this morning—halted 
and encamped at Holden’s, North Newport; it 
rained hard all night. 

1st Feby.—Rain continued—had some difficulty 
in prevailing on Capt. Carr’s men to march about 
eleven, because it rained—halted a few minutes | 
at Cochran’s for the rear to come up. On order- 
ing the troops to move forward, Capt, Carr rode 
up and told me his men were determined to re- 
turn, and on looking back, | found they were 
moving off. The reason assigned by Capt. Carr, 
for the behavior of his men, was, that such bad | 
roads would kill their horses. I did not venture | 
to expostulate with them, knowing it would be | 
of no avail; indeed had it not been that I was | 
certain they would plunder the inhabitants in 
our rear, I should have been glad to have got | 
free of such a disorderly set. About an hour after | 
this mutiny, one of Capt. Carr’s men overtook the 
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with four Indians who fired on them, and that 
one of our men immediately charged an In- 
dian and cut him down, his gun and knapsack 
were produced ; these, it seems, were Chickesaws. 
Halted and encamped abt four miles on the other 
side Cochran’s, 

2nd Feby.—About two o’clock this morning, a 
small party arrived from Capt. Carr, informing 
that on his way back he met with a Chactaw In- 
dian, one of five who were going into the settle- 
ments for provisions, who informed him that the 
rest were crossing the Alatamaha, at Beard’s 
Bluff; the party also told me that Capt. Carr 
with his men would rejoin me this morning. 
About eleven o’clock (after making a circuitous 
march of three miles to form a junction with 
Carr agreeably to his own appointment) I found 
that he had gone on, and was obliged to send 
forward to halt him. Iovertook him at Doctor’s 
Oreek, and found he had fallen in with ten more 
Indians. At this place, I halted, and sent for- 


| ward one of the principal Indians to tell the rest 
|that I was Colonel Brown with a party from 


Savannah, to give them provisions and protect 


|them into the settlements, at the same time 


writing a letter (as from Brown) to a white man 
who was with them, desiring he would come 
with them to my Camp as soon as possible. I 
was induced to this step, rather than marching 
forward, having been informed by the Indians 
that some small parties had gone out, which it 


| was thought would take the Fort Howe Road to 


the settlements, and I was pretty certain the In- 
dian I had sent forward would bring on the main 
body. 1 was apprehensive, too, that had I 


| marched forward, the Indians who remained with 


me would have suspected the truth of what I 
told them. 

8rd Feby.—The Indian returned with another 
Chactaw and the white man, who told me the 
whole would be with me next day. Lieut. Os- 
wald, with a party I sent into the settlements for 
provisions for the troops and Indians, returned 
this evening. 

4th Feby.—An Indian came in about noon, and 
shortly after the interpreter told me he learned 


troops, and informed me that two of his men, | from him, that on account of a sudden indisposi- 
who were considerably in the rear, had fallen in | tion of one of their Kings, the whole body were 
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on their return to the river. I was for immedi- 
ately pursuing them, but on sounding the militia, 
I found them bent on going to the Scots Settle- 
ments, in the Southern part of this State, in 
quest of plunder. I had now reason to give over 
placing any dependance on the militia, and I[ 
found the dragoons began to be clamorous for 
their discharges, and talked of leaving Camp. 
In this situation, I advised with Major Moore 
and some other officers, and they were of opinion 
that it would be best (indeed we had now no al- 
ternative), to return into the nearest part of the 
Settlements, where we could procure forage (the 
want of which was another plea with the men 
for leaving me), and remain on some appointed 
ground until the arrival of the Indians. I ac- 
cordingly mentioned a rendezvous, and desired 
the interpreter to return to the Indian Camp, 
and bring with him five or six of the head men, 
and twenty young fellows to carry provisions to 
Doctor’s Creek (my Camp), where the main body 
were to remain and rest themselves a day or 
two, and then march to Savannah : in the mean 
time, I sent forward with the interpreter two In- 
dians, with three pack-horses loaded with meat ; 
he promised to be at the place appointed the 
next evening, The Indian who came in last in- 
formed me of seven others being in the vicinity of 
the Camp, and I rode out to meet them. Find- 
ing they were not so near as was said, I returned 
to Camp in about half an hour, and was informed 
by Captains West and Carr (who were requested 
by Mr. Morel to halt at the rearguard a few min- 
utes) that the whole of their men had gone off 
in my absences; themselves soon followed. As the 
men knew of my intention to march, I cannot 
account for their sudden departure in any other 
way, than that they were conscious I would be 
averse to their going from Camp until the object 
of the Expedition was effected. I marched with 
the detachment of dragoons toward the settle- 
ments at 2 o’clock, having with me twelve In- 
dians; I soon missed one of them. Halted and 
encamped about 8 o’clock at Mr. Munro’s. 

5th Feby.—A number of the dragoons came to 
Major Moore this morning, and told him they 
were determined to stay no longer in Camp. In 
a few minutes the whole (Guards included) were 
mounted. I went to them and informed them of 
how much importance their staying with me un- 
til the next morning was, and made use of every 
argument I could think of to induce them to do 
it. A Sergeant and three or four seemed will- 
ing to remain, but they were presently overruled 
by the Sergt. Major and the rest. They rode 
off accordingly, and although Major Moore rode 
after and spoke to them, it had no effect. I had 
now six officers and two militia men remaining 
with me; and with these I was determined to 
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meet the Indians the next day at the place appoint- 
ed and tell them my main body was foraging 
a little in the rear. We marched forward about 
four miles to procure forage, having with us 
eleven Indians. I soon found that one of them, 
who was a little distance in the rear of the rest, 
was missing, and on sending back for him, he 
could not be found. On my arrival at the fora- 
ging place, I found the dragoons there, and on 
Major Moore’s again speaking to them, they 
promised to stay with us til the next morning. 
Late this evening I was informed that the party 
under Lieut. Oswald which went back into the 
settlements for Provisions, had met with an In- 
dian, whom they carried into the woods, tied to 
a tree, shot, and afterwards cut to pieces. I was 
now pretty certain that the two missing Indians, 
with him whom Carr’s men had killed, were 
treated in the same way. 

6th Feby.—About two hours before day, this 
morning, the officer of the day informed me that 
all the Indians had gone off. Out of my small 
number I had a Sergt. and fifteen privates on 
picket and Camp duty; and the evening before I 
ordered six men to Sunbury for some rum, 
as the weather was then and had been for 
several days extremely wet, and I thought this 
article might induce the men to remain a little 
longer than they had promised, if necessary. As 
I had now scarcely any authority over the men, 
several more than I had ordered fell into the 
party, so that I had not half of them off duty. I 
did not intend to undeceive the Indians ’til the 
next day, which made me avoid placing a formal 
guard over them. A dragoon, however, was or- 
dered to patrole constantly through the Camp; 
who, I thought, would be able to discover any 
movement they might attempt. I had them 
tracked early the next morning, and found they 
had returned towards Beard’s Bluff. Major 
Moore and his officers assured me that a proposal 
to pursue them or to go forward at all, would 
not be listened to by the men. I could not now 
entertain a doubt that the Indians were ap- 
prised of our being Americans; and what con- 
firmed me in that opinion, was my being informed 
that the men had several times thrown out threats 
in their presence and abused them, which it was 
probable one of them understood, as he spoke 
some English. I waited on the appointed ground 
some hours after the stipulated time with the In- 
dians, and then was under the necessity of re- 
turning towards Ogeechee. On my way thither 
I was informed that a boat left Savannah, last 
Friday (the 1st inst.), loaded with arms, ammu- 
nition, and other presents, for the Indians, which 
was to meet them on the Alatamaha. I imnmedi- 
ately communicated to the men what I had 
heard, and held out to them, in the most flatter- 
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ing terms, the great probability there was of our | 


capturing the boat and her rich booty; but I 
could prevail on no more than 5 or 6 to listen to 
the proposal. Could I have got 20 or 25 of them, 
I would immediately have gone back, and, by 
capturing this boat, very great future mischief to 
this distressed State would have been prevented. 
Nothing very material happened between this 
period and my arrival at Camp, except my being 
tired upon twice by sinall parties who lie in the 
swamps, which very slightly wounded one man, 
and the horrid treatinent of Mr, Rolfes, by three 
of the dragoons—which you have been fully in- 
formed of. I cannot conclude without expressing 


my obligations to Major Moore and the officers | 


of his detachment who, on all occasions shewed 
the utmost readiness to forward the service. 

I hope, Sir, you will excuse my troubling you 
with the perusal of so long a letter; but, in an af- 





fair which so nearly concerns my reputation as an 
ofticer, and my feelings as a citizen, I am induced 
to be circumstantial. I have the honor to be 
Very respectfully, Sir 
Your obd’t humble servant, 
J. H. 

At Ogeechee ferry, I was told by some peuple 
from Sunbury, that the militia who deserted me 
had completely plundered St. Andrew’s (or the 
Scots Settlement), and killed eleven men, 


Nore.—Major Habersham held many important 
trusts and offices during the war and after the 
peace. 

Major Francis Moore was killed soon after the 
events here narrated, in a skirmish with Indians 
and Tories at Reed’s Bluff. 

Colonel Thomas Brown was an active British 
partisan, of great authority among the Indians, 
and the terror of the citizens of the State. He 
signalized himself at Augusta and Savannah. 


THE DEFENCE OF FORT VERCHERES, 
CANADA. 


By Mixer. pe Vercneres, Oor. 22-30, 1696. 


[Miss gy Magdalen de Verchéres, who here records her 
e 


wlaeaiae fence of her father’s fort, was at the time only 
fourteen years old, but full of the chivalrous courage of the 
old French nobles] 

I was five arpens from Fort Verchéres, be- 
longing to the Sieur de Verchéres, my father, 
who was then by order of the Chevalier de Cal- 
liéres, governor of Montreal; and my mother, too, 
was at Montreal. I heard several shots fired, 
without knowing what they were firing at. I 
soon perceived that the Iroquois were firing on 
our settlers who were about half a league from 
the tort. One of our servants cried, * Run, Miss, 
run, see, the Iroquois have burst on us.’ At 
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that instant, I turned and perceived 45 Iroquois 
rushing on me and not a pistol-shot off. Re- 
solved to die rather than fall into their hands, I 
thought to seek safety in flight; I ran towards 
the fort commending myself to the Blessed Vir- 
gin, and saying to her from the bottom of my 
heart : “ Holy ‘Vi irgin, Mother of my God, thou 
knowest that I have alw: ays loved and honored 
thee, as my dear mother, forsake me not in this 
strait in which I am—I prefer to die a thousand 
times, rather than fall into the hands of a nation 
that knows thee not.” 

Meanwhile, the Iroquois who were after me, 
seeing themselves too far off to take me alive, be- 
fore I could enter the fort, and feeling themselves 
near enough to shoot me, stopped to fire at me. 
1 was long exposed to it, or at least it annoyed 
me greatly. The balls of "45 rifles which whistled 
around iny ears, made the time seem long, and 
the distance from the fort quite great, although I 
was very near it. When near enough to be 
heard, I cried, “ To arms! to arms!” hoping that 
some one would come out to help me but in 
vain. There were only two soldiers in the fort, 
and they, terror-stricken, had fled to the redoubt 
to conceal themselves. At least on reaching the 
door, I found two women crying for their hus- 
bands who had just been killed ; in spite of them I 
made them go in the fort and closed the doors 
myself. Then I thought only of putting myself 
and the few there were with me beyond the in- 
sults of the savages. I inspected the fort and 
found several palisades fallen, leaving breaches 
where the enemy could easily enter. I ordered 
them to be raised, and without regarding my sex 
or the weakness of my age, I took hold of one 
end of the log to encourage those with me to 
raise it; I felt that when God gives strength, 
nothing is impossible. The breaches of the fort 
repaired, I went to the redoubt that served as 
guard-house and contained the ammunition. 
There I found the two soldiers, one hid away, 
the other holding a lighted torch ; I asked the lat- 
ter: “What are you going to do with that match ?” 
* To set fire to the powder,” he answered, “ and 
blow us all up.” ‘You are a wretch,” I re- 
plied. “ Off, [command you.” I spoke so firmly 
and assuredly that he obeyed. I at once threw 
off my head-dress, clapped on a hat and taking 
a gun, said to my two young brothers: “ Let us 
fight till death, we fight for our country and our 
religion. Remember the lessons my father has 
so often given you, that gentlemen are born only 
to shed their blood in the service of God and the 
King.” My brothers and the soldiers encouraged 
by my words, kept up a continual fire on the 
enemy. I made them fire off the cannon, not 
only to alarm the Iroquois by showing them that 
we were in a position to defend ourselves, but 
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also to warn our soldiers, who were out hunting, 
to make their way to some other fort. 

But what must we not suffer in such extremi- 
ties? In spite of the noise of our artillery, I 
heard the pitiful cries of the women and children 
who had just lost husband, brother, or father; I 
deemed it prudent, while we were firing on the 
enemy, to represent to these desolate women 
and to these children the danger of being heard 
by the enemy in spite of the noise of the muskets 
and cannon; I bid them be still, so as not to 
give the idea that we were without resources 
and hopeless. 

While I was thus speaking, I descried a canoe 
on the river, opposite the fort. It was the Sieur 
Pierre Fontaine, with his family, about to land at 
the spot where I had so narrowly escaped being 
taken by the Iroquois, who still appeared there, 
right and left. The family would be cut off, if 
we did not give them prompt succor. I asked 
the two soldiers whether they would go and 
meet this family, and cover the landing, which 
was five arpens from the fort; their silence be- 
trayed their cowardice. I bid La Violette, our 
servant, stand sentinel at the gate of the fort, 
and keep it open, while I went myself to the 
bank of the river, hat on head and my rifle in my 
hand. As I left, I told him in case we were 
killed, to close the gate and keep up the defence. 
I started with the thought that God had given 
me, that the enemy in sight would think it a 


feint to draw them towards the fort, so as to 


make’a brisk sortieon them, As it proved, they 
so thought, and thus I had time to save pvor 
Pierre Fontaine, his wife, and his children. When 
all had debarked, I made thein go before me to 
the fort, in sight of the enemy. So bold a coun- 
tenance made the Iroquois think they had more 
to fear than we. They had no idea that Fort 
Verchéres held only my two brothers, twelve | 
years old, our servant, two soldiers, and an old 
man of eighty, with some women and children. | 
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Strengthened by the reinforcement given by 
Pierre Fontaine’s canoe, I commanded them to | 
keep up the fire on the enemy. Meanwhile the 
sun went down; a furious northeaster, soon ac- | 
companied with snow and hail, heralded the 
most frightful night imaginable. The enemy, 
always in sight, far from being repelled by such | 
weather, led me to think, by their movements, | 
that they wished to scale the furt favored by the | 
darkness. I assembled all my troops, that is, six 
persons, and thus addressed them: “God has 
saved us to-day from the hands of our enemies; 
but we must take care not to fall into their 
snares to-night. For myself, I will show you that 
I have no fear; I take the fort as my portion with 
a man of eighty, and a soldier that has never 
tired a shot; and do you Pierre Fontaine, La 


(May, 
Bonté, and Gachet (the two soldiers), go to the 
redoubt, as the strongest place, with the women 
and children; if I am taken, do not surrender; 
even if I am burnt and hacked to pieces before 
your eyes, you have nothing to fear in that re- 
doubt, if you make the slightest resistance.” 

I at once placed my two young brothers on 
two bastions, the young man of eighty on the 
third, and I myself took the fourth. In spite of 


| the whistling of the northeaster, a terrible wind 


in Canada at that season—in spite of snow and 
hail, every moment you would hear from the 
fort to the redoubt, * Bonquart,” and from the 
redoubt to the fort, “ Bonquart.” To hear us, 
one would have supposed the fort full of soldiers: 
so that the Iroquois, though generally so cunning 
and warlike, were deceived, as they afterwards 
admitted to M. de Calliéres, to whom they de- 
clared that they held a council to take the fort 
by night, but that the guard we kept up inces- 


|santly prevented their carrying out their design, 


especially after the loss that they had sustained by 
the fire that my two brothers and I had kept up 
on them the day before. 

About an hour after midnight, the sentinel on 
the bastion by the gate cried out, * Miss, 1 hear 
something.” I marched towards him to see what 
it was; I perceived through the darkness, by 
favor of the snow, some cattle—what little the 
enemy had left us. They told me, “We must 
open the gate to let them in.” God forbid, I an- 


| swered, you do not yet know all the wiles of the 


Indians; beyond a doubt they steal on after the 
cattle, wrapped in skins, so as to enter the fort if 
we are simple enough to open the gate. I had 
every thing to fear from an enemy so adroit and 
wily as the Iroquois. Yet, after taking every 
precaution that prudence under the circumstances 
demanded, I thought that there was no risk in 
opening the gate. I made my two brothers come 
with their hands on the trigger, in case of a sur- 
prise, and thus we brought the cattle in. 

Day came at last, and the sun, scattering the 
shades of night, seemed to dispel our fear and 
anxiety. I appeared amid my soldiers with a 
cheerful countenance, saying: “ Since, by the help 
of Heaven, we have got through the night safe, 
fearful as the night has been, we may well get 
through many more, by keeping up a strict guard 
and occasionally firing the cannon to get help 
from Montreal, which is only eight leagues off.” 
I perceived that my words had made an im- 


| pression on their minds, and only Mile. Margue- 


rite Antionne, wife of Pierre Fontaine, who was 
extremely timid, like all Parisian women, begged 
her husband to take her to some other fort, de- 
claring that if she had been fortunate enough to 
escape the fury of the Indians that night, she 
could not expect the same good fortune the next 
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night; that Fort Verchéres was good for nothing; 
that there were no men to hold it, and that to 
remain was to expose one’s self to an evident 
danger, either of falling into perpetual slavery, or 
dying at the stake. The poor husband, seeing 
that his wife persisted in her request, and that 
she wished to retire to Fort Contreccur, three 
leagues from Fort Verchéres, told her: “I will 
provide you a canoe with a good sail, with your 
two children, who can manage a canoe well. 
For my part, I will never abandon Fort Verche- 
res, as long as Mademoiselle Magdelon is here.” 
(They called me so in my childhood.) _ I replied, 
“That I would never abandon the fort; that I 
would rather die than surrender it to the enemy ; 
that it was of infinite importance that they should 
not enter any French fort; that they would judge 
of others by this, if they succeeded in taking it, 
and that such knowledge would only serve to 
increase their haughtiness and courage.” 

I can say, with truth, that I was twice, for 
twenty-four hours, without sleeping or eating; 1 
did not once enter my father’s house; I kept 
on the bastion, whence I went to see how they 
behaved in the redoubt. I always appeared with 
a gay and smiling countenance to encourage my 
little force by the hope which I held out of a 
speedy relief. 

The eighth day (for we were eight days in con- 
tinual alarms—always in sight of the foe, and ex- 
posed to their fury and barbarity)—the eighth 
day, I say, M. de la Monnerie, lieutenant, de- 
tached by M. de Calliéres, arrived by night, with 
forty men, not knowing but that the fort was 
taken. He approached with great silence; one 
of our sentinels hearing some noise, cried: * Qui 
vice!” Thad just then lost myself, my head on a 
table, my musket across my arms, ‘The sentinel 
told me that he heard talking on the water; 
without losing time I mounted the bastion to see 
by the voice whether they were Indians or 
French. Iasked:  Whoare you?” They replied: 
“ French—it is La Monnerie, come to your aid.” I 
threw open the gate of the fort, placed a sentinel 
there, and went to the water’s edge to receive 
them. As soon as I perceived him, I saluted 
him with these words: “Sir, you are welcome, I 
give you my arms.” “ Miss,” he replied, with a 
gallant air, ‘they are in good hands.” “ Better 
than you think,” I replied. He went around the 
fort and found it in very good condition, a sentinel 
on each bastion. I said to him: “Sir, relieve 
my sentinels, that they may take a little rest; we 
have not been off our bastions for eight days.” 

I forgot one circumstance which may give 
some idea of iny assurance and tranquillity. The 
day of the great struggle with the Iroquois who 
surrounded the fort, burning the houses of our 
farmers, plundering all, killing their cattle before 
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our eyes, I recollected, about one o'clock, that I 
had three clothes bags and some blankets out of 
the fort. I asked my soldiers, whether one of 
them would go with me, gun in hand, to get my 
clothes; their silence, accompanied by a sad, 
sullen expression, revealed their lack of courage 
to me, I then addressed my little brothers, saying: 
“Take your guns and come with me. For your 
part,” said I to the rest, “ keep up the fire on the 
enemy while I go for my clothes.” I went twice, 
in sight of the enemy, to the spot where | had 
escaped them some hours before. My step 
doubtless looked suspicious to them, for they did 
not venture to come to take me, or even fire to 
take my life. I felt that when God directs things, 
they cannot but turn out well. 

Since my marriage (1722), I was once in a 
critical position, where the life of my husband, 
M. de la Perrade, and my own were at stake. 
Two Abnakis, the most important men of their 
nation, having come into the house, provoked a 
a quarrel with M. de la Perrade. He told them, 
in Iroquois, ‘ Get out of the house.” They went 
otf, both quite angry. Their departure, which 
was very abrupt, made us suppose the affair over. 
We did not scrutinize their conduct, persuaded 
that they resolved to go. The next moment we 
were greatly surprised to hear them in the 
porch of the house, giving the death-yell and 
shouting: “ Tagarianguin” (that is my husband’s 
Iroquois name), “thou art dead!” One was armed 
with a tomahawk, the other with an axe; the 
latter burst in and cut through the door with 
his axe, and entered like a madman, his face 
flashing with rage; he raised his axe over M. de 
la Perrade’s head, but he was adroit and for- 
tunate enough to parry the blow by throwing 
himself full on the Indian. But he was too weak 
to hold out long against an Indian of gigantic 
statue and of strength tallying to his great 
height. A resolute man, who was fortunately 
by the door, came to M. de la Perrade’s aid. 
The Indian with the tomahawk, seeing his com- 
panion hard pressed, entered and raised his arm 
to strike my husband on the head. Resolved to 
die with him, and following the impulse of my 
heart, I sprang or rather flew at this Indian, 
seized his tomahawk, and disarmed him; he 
tried to get upon a box, but I broke his hip 
with his tomahawk and stretched him at my 
feet. I was never more surprised than to see 
myself surrounded by four squaws; one seized 
ine by the throat, another by the hair, after 
tearing off my coif, the other two seized me by 
the body to fling me into the fire. At that mo- 
nent, a painter seeing me might have drawn me 
as a Magdalen ; uncoifed, my hair streaming and 
dishevelled, my clothes all torn, with nothing on 
that was not in tatters, I was no bad picture of 
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the Saint, except the tears which never fell from 
my eyes. I looked upon myself as the victim of 
these frantic women, exasperated with grief to 
see, one her husband, the others their kinsman, 
stretched motionless and almost lifeless on the 
ground. I was on the point of being thrown 
into the fire, when my son Tarrieu, only twelve 
years old, roused like a lion to see his father 
still struggling with the Indian, and his mother 
about to be devoured by the flames, seized the first 
thing he could grasp and laid so courageously and 
well on the head and arms of the squaws that 
they had to loose their hold. Released from 
their hands, I ran to help M. de la Perrade, 
passing over the one whom I had stretched on 
the ground. The four squaws were already on M, 
de la Perrade, trying to get the tomahawk which 
he held, and with which he was trying to brain 
the rascal who had missed him. Seizing the In- 
dian by the hair, I told hin: “Thou aes dead; I 
will have thy life!’”” The Frenchman of whom I 
have spoken, and who had been helping M. de 
la Perrade, said: * Madame, this Indian begs for 
life; I believe we must give him quarter.” At 
the same time the squaws, who had, till then, 
been keeping up fearful cries, which prevented 
our hearing each other, also begged for life. 
Seeing ourselves masters, we deemed it more glo- 
rious to give our conquered foe life, rather than 
kill him. 


Thus I saved my husband’s life; and my son, 


twelve years old, saved his mother’s. This ac- 
tion reached M. de Vaudreuil’s ears; he wished 
to examine the case in person, and came to the 
spot expressly; he saw the door broken in, he 
spoke to the Frenchman who had witnessed the 
action, and learned subsequently from the In- 
dians themselves the truth of what I have just 
related. 


NEWPORT IN THE HANDS OF THE 
BRITISH. 


A DIARY OF THE REVOLUTION. 
( Continued.) 


1778. Sept. 8. Forty prisoners are released 
from the Provost to go to Providence. A num- 
ber of pilots that were taken in a privateer of 18 
guns belonging to the state for the French ser- 
vice, were brought in here and committed to the 
Provost. 

Wednesday, 10. Sailed this morning a number 
of small vessels with the Nonsuch, and three 
other large ships, bound to the eastward to take 
in stock from the fleet. 

14. Arrived a small fleet from the fleet at Vine- 
yard with sheep, and landed them on the east 
side of the island. 

15. This morning they are employed in taking 
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the sheep on board the same vessels. This even- 
ing a number of small vessels went out of the 
harbor and stood to the eastward. 

16. A large fleet is now in sight, supposed 
to be Gen. Olinton’s. All the heavy cannon at 
Portsmouth is brought within the lines in town. 
The fleet passed by this harbor this evening from 
New York. 

18. This evening arrived here Vice-Admiral 
Biron in the Prince Royal of 90 guns, with the 
Colloden of 74, from England, but last from Hal- 
ifax. Admiral Byron has been long expected. 
Part of the fleet is from New York. 

19. This evening arrived a Fleet from New 
York with provisions, convoyed by the Diamond 
Frigate, a small vessel. 

22. Sailed this morning, a Fleet for Long Island 
for wood convoyed by a Frigate. At 10 o'clock 
a Salute from the Men of War in the Harbor, be- 
ing coronation day. Sailed a Flag for Provi- 
dence with inhabitants. 

25. This day arrived a Cartell from Providence, 
and one from New London with prisoners. This 
evening arrived Admiral Howe in the Roe Buck 
of 44 guns, from New York. He was saluted by 
the Prince Royal, and returned the salute. 

26. Early this morning sailed the Rue Buck for 
England with Lord Howe. 

28. This morning sailed the Prince Royal, Ad- 
mira] Byron, with the Culloden; the with 
Gen. Pigot for New York. They were saluted 
by the North Battery and returned the salute. 
Gen. Pigot had used great severity towards the 
inhabitants of this Island, that were friends to 
the country. He often discovered a mean spirit 
and cruel disposition. 

29. This evening a Ship arrived from New 
York. She informs that Gen. Clinton has gone 
up the North River. 

October 1. A Flag sailed for Providence with 
prisoners. 

2. A Flag arrived from Providence with pris- 
oners, ’Tis reported that Halifax is taken by the 
French. 

4, A Cartell. 30 Highland and Hessians pris- 
oners were landed at Portsmouth and came into 
town this morning. 

8. Arrived 4 Transports from Halifax with 
about 50 recruits on board. 

11. Arrived the Wood Fleet from Long Island 
with wood for the troops. 

Last night there was a very hot press; all the 
men belonging to the Wood Fleet, and some in- 
habitants, are pressed and carried on board the 
Foury Man-of-War for New York. 

12. Proclamations are put through the Town, 
by order of the Commissioner at New York, sim- 
ilar to Lord and Gen. Howe’s, offering 40 days 
to come in. 
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14, This morning a Hessian soldier was exe- 
cuted for attempting to desert to the Provincials ; 
he belonged to the Landgrave Regt. A. Brum, 
a sick officer, quartered on us, Capt. —— lately 
exchanged, 

18. This morning a Flag sailed for Providence 
with inhabitants. The Barrack Master has or- 
dered a number of families out of their houses, 

27. Arrived the King George Privateer from a 
cruise, with a prize belonging to New London. 
She has taken 3 prizes, and is commanded by 
Stanton Hasard. 

28. Last night a Rosalle was taken out of Se- 
connet passage and carried off. 

November 4. A small Fleet of Victuallers ar- 


rived from New York; they inform that a large | 
Fleet of Transports had sailed from New York | 


with troops on board. 


7. This day, was brought in here by a sloop | 


that sailed from the Port on the 6 for New York, 
two small Privateers, with about 50 men belong- 
ing to Narrow River, Narraganset. The men 
were carried to the Provost this evening. 

8. Mr. Daniel Weeden, a person near 90 years 
of age, is brought off the Island of Conanicut 
and committed to the Provost, said to hoist sig- 
nals for the Provincials. 

9. Sailed a Flag tor Providence, with about 150 
men, women, and children—inhabitants. This 
evening a Flag arrived from Providence with pris- 
oners. They inform that the Somerset Man-of- 
War was cast away on Cape Cod, and all the men 
made prisoners except 18, that were drowned ; 
likewise that the French Fleet had sailed from Bos- 
ton Bay. A small Flag of wood-vessels arrived 
from Long Island. 

10. The Town-crier warned all the inhabitants 
to meet at the King’s Arms Tavern, to-morrow 
morning, by the General Orders, 

13. Early this morning a Fleet appeared, stand- 
ing for the Harbor, from the Eastward; ’tis 
thought to be the French Fleet; every prepara- 
tion is made for an attack; the town is in arms, 
and all the Forts manned. This morning a Flag 
sailed for Swansey with inhabitants. The great 
scarcity of fire-wood forces the people to leave 
the Island. This evening the Fleet came into 
the Harbor; it proves to be Admiral Biron, with 
10 sail of the line, from Boston Bay, the Fleet 
being separated by the late storm, and some dis- 
masted, have put in here to rendezvous. 

16. Last night the town was alarmed by the 
ery of Fire; it proves to be a house on Thames- 
st., made use of as Guard-house; but by the 
vigilance of the people it was extinguished with 
not much damage. This morning was buried the 
Capt. of the Sultan, Man-of-War, one of Byron’s 
Fleet, with the honors of war. Minute-guns 
were fired from the Ship. 


| 19. The large Baptist Meeting-House is taken 
|up for the Navy Hospital. Yesterday sailed a 
| Flag for Stonington, with inhabitants. The great 
|scareity of wood obliges the people to leave. No 
wood is allowed to be sold them. 

20. This morning sailed a Fleet for New York; 
|had on board about 400 Highlanders belonging 
|to the 71st Reg., lately prisoners, with a few 
|——— Officers, Sailed, the Wood Fleet. 
| 22. Messrs. Thomas Hudson and Nathan Ham- 
| mett, are committed to the Provost for not being 
|at work at the Baptist Meeting-house, or Navy 
| Hospital, it being Sunday. This evening they 
are released. 

24. Arrived this morning a French Privateer 
Brig of 14 guns, prize of the Culloden, of 74. The 
Landgrave Regt. and Ditfort marched in from 
the Camp. The Landgrave at the South end of 
the Town, the Ditfort at the North end. Col. 
Fanning’s Regt. marched in and took up Winter 
Quarters. The Hyn and Beno Regts. marched 
‘from their encampment at the Lines and took up 
barracks at Windmill and Quaker Hill. 

25. Several hundred of sick men were this morn- 
ing brought ashore from Biron’s Fleet, and carried 
to the Baptist Meeting-house. They die very fast. 

27. This evening a house on the east side of 
Middletown, by the Gen. Order, in consequencve 
of a number of Provincials, who came on and 
carried off two soldiers of Fanning’s Regt. 

29. Upwards of 100 prisoners went trom the 
Provost on board of a Cartell for Providence. 

30. Last night Sergeant Morgus, the Provost 
Marshall. 

December 3. Arrived from Providence, a Flag, 
with near 50 women—wives of refugees. 

5. This day arrived a Cartell Schooner from 
Georgia; she was dismasted in a gale of wind. 

6. To prevent the inhabitants from getting 
fire-wood from the country, their permit is taken 
away. Some that have already paid for theirs 
has it taken from them in the road. Upwards 
of 30 load of Wood seized on the road to town, 
belonging to the inhabitants. The inhabitants 
denied getting any fire-wood, from any quarter. 

12. This morning the Reg’t of Atericans, 
commanded by Col. Fanning, paraded before the 
Col.’s door, and demanded a discharge; the two 
years, being the time of their enlistment, being 
expired. They were immediately discharged, and 
the leaders ordered to be punished. 

14. Sailed, the Fleet commanded by Admiral 
Biron, of 10 sail of the line; supposed for the 
West Indies. 

15. Arrived a French Snow, a Prize to : 
| likewise a Flag from Providence, with prisoners 
|from Burgoyne’s army. Last night arrived a flag 








from Providence. She has brought prisoners be- 
longing to the Minerva Transport, that was cast 
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away on the Continent, with several others, in 
the late storm, on the passage to New York from 
this Port. She lik&wise brought a quantity of 
provisions, presents from the people lately re- 
moved from this Island to their friends here. 

25. No fire-wood is allowed to be brought in 
from the country for the inhabitants, notwith- 
standing numbers of families are ready to perish 
for the want of that article. All the wharfs are 
taken up for fire-wood for the Troops. 

28. Upwards of 50 people are said to have 
perished, chiefly soldiers, in a very heavy Snow- 

storm, which begun on the 25th, in the evening, 
and continued to morning; among which, 1 Hes- 
sian Capt., 2 of the Anspach soldiers, and others. 
This morning the Free-Masons marched in pro- 
cession through the street to the Church. 

80. This morning a Flag sailed for Providence, 
with inhabitants. 

Jan. 1, 1779. All the Windmills are taken up to 
grind Rice for the army, being entirely out of Flour. 

11. Arrived, a Fleet from Long Island with 
wood; with the York Fleet, no provision is 
brought for the Army, which is now very short; 
in the Fleet arrived several Hessians, among them 
is one Lieutenant Juliet of the Landgrave Regt., 
who deserted to the Provincials when the Island 
was besieged by them, and then back to New 
York. He is under an arrest. 

18. A Royal Salute fired from the Shipping, 
being the Queen’s birth-day. 

20. An expedition has been several days on 
foot, and this evening a company composed of 
inhabitants (Tories), and people that deserted 
from the Continent, called Refugees, embarked 
on board 8 armed vessels and proceeded up the 
River. 

21. This morning one vessel returned without 
effecting any thing; 20 men having frozen their 
limbs. Arrived, 7 Victuallers from New York, 
convoyed by the Thames, said to be part of the 
Cork Fleet, lately arrived in York. The arrival 
of this Fleet has greatly relieved this Garrison, 
soldiers being on a very short allowance; the 
soldiers ready to mutiny for their bread being 
made of Oat meal and Rye, ground. 

22. This evening, the vessel with Refugees 
sailed again up the River in search of the other 
two; one missing one said to be ashore. 

24. The remainder of the vessels are returned, 
with about 130 horses, taken from Providence; 
their instructions were, to take 2 Ships with pro- 
visions. 

80. Sailed, the York Fleet, with several compa- 
nies of Grenadiers and Infantry, likewise Gen. 

of the Hessians and aid-de-camp. 

Feb. 1. This morning the Refugees returned 
from an expedition, brought a number of cattle 
and sheep they took off the Western shore. 
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2. The Flag that sailed from Providence the 
80th Dec., is arrived with women. 

8. Last night, the soldiers belonging to the 
88th Reg. attempted to break open the Stables, 
but being discovered —— 

Sailed, the Refugees in 3 armed vessels, to the 
Eastward. 

6. This morning Hand-bills are printed con- 
cerning the taking a in the West Indies, 
by Admiral Bar rington, and Count D’Estaing’s 
being blockaded in Martinico, by Admiral Bi- 
ron. 

9. This morning the Refugees returned from 
the Eastward, without any Prizes; they being 
discovered, were obliged to leave 8 of their men 
on an island to the Eastward. 

10. The 8 men left on an island to the East- 
ward, brought off a number of sheep and hogs. 
Last night, upwards of 16 people were pressed, 
chiefly inhabitants, and carried on board the Re- 
nown; the ships are bound to New York; a 


‘number of American Ships are said to be cruis- 


ing off Sandy Hook, and taking a number of pri- 
vateers; by a vessel that arrived yesterday, it is 
reported that all the state of Georgia is taken by 
the King’s Troops, and the inhabitants taken up 
arms, 

21. This morning arrived 2 Schooners from 
Staten Island, with wood and fresh provisions ; 
they inform that a Sloop, that was in company, 
was this morning taken off Point Judith, by a 
Whale Boat. 

22. Arrived a Flag from Providence, with 
women and some prisoners. 

24. This evening arrived the York Fleet with 
provisions and fire-wood; 8 vessels are taken 
off Point Judith, by the Americans. 

25. Arrived a Flag from Providence, with 
prisoners to exchange. 

March 4. Wm. Crosing, with two others, made 
their escape from Providence this morning. A 
Flag is arrived from Providence, with prisoners. 

9, Last night the Town was alarmed by the 
ery of fire; it proved to be a house in Thames- 
st., occupied by Refugees, but was extinguished 
without much damage. 

12. A small Privateer Sloop arrived here from 
New London; brought in by 3 prisoners, who 
made their escape in her. 

18. The Raissonable Man-of-War this morning 
fell down the River. She is to sail with the Re- 
nown on a secret expedition. Several of the in- 
habitants are taken up and committed to the 
Provost. Their crime is not publicly known. 

15. Sailed this morning the Raissonable and 
Renown, Men-of-War; said, to meet Admiral 
Gambier on his passage to this port. 

16. This evening returned the Raissonable and 
Renown, with the Ardent of 64 guns, Adiniral 
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Gambier. Gen. Patterson, Gen. Matthew, and 
Mr. W., Commission General, came passengers. 

19. Last night a Flag arrived from Providence, 
with women; they are not permitted to land. 
Sailed this morning a Flag for Providence, with 
inhabitants and some prisoners. 

20. Sailed the Long Island Fleet, for wood. 

22. This evening sailed the Ardent, Adiniral 
Gambier, with the York Fleets. 

26. Last night, one Benj. Johnson, late from 
the Main, with his two brothers, were taken up 
and committed to the King’s American Guard— 
taken in assisting some of the same Regt. in de- 
serting. A soldier, belonging to the same Regt., 
shot himself through the body. This morning 28 
sail of Privateers arrived from New York. They 
bring accounts of the Long Island being cast 
~— in the late storm, and the greater part 
ost. 

28. Arrived, this morning, a Fleet from Long 
Island, with wood, convoyed by 8 sail—small 
Privateers belonging to New York. 

31. Sailed this morning 7 sail of small vessels, 
with part of Fanning’s Regt. of Americans on 
board, and Refugees, with 8 small Privateers ; 
supposed to get stock. They steered to the 
Eastward. 


ORIGINAL REVOLUTIONARY LETTER. 
CAPTAIN JOHN STEELE. 


I senp to the “Historical Magazine” an original 
letter from Captain John Steele, written in June, 
1780, while in command of Washington’s Life 
Guard, at Morristown. 

General Steele, as he was usually styled, from 
the rank he held in the Pennsylvania State troops, 
was a native of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. At the 
breaking out of the war he was at school, and 
but seventeen years old. On account of his edu- 
cation and cleverness he ‘at once received a com- 
pany, and served throughout the war. He lay on 
the field at Brandywine so far spent with loss of 
blood from a musket-ball in his shoulder, that his 
life was long despaired of, and his face never after 
regained its ruddiness. He remained pale, and his 
hair soon blanched, prematurely. He was present 
at Yorktown, and was in the trenches when Corn- 
wallis surrendered. 

It is told of him, that while the enemy lay in 
Philadelphia, an American regiment of horse was 
cantoned on the Jersey shore, not far below the 
city. It was ascertained at the American head- 
quarters, by intelligence from Philadelphia that 
could be relied on, that an expedition would set 
off to surprise the Jersey regiment, so promptly 
and secretly that their destruction seemed sure. 

It was in winter. The Delaware ran full of 
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| ice—no boats could be had, nor would the enemy 
have failed to discover and fire upon a boat, if one 
could have been found. Captain Steele volun- 
teered to swim the river, and warn the Jersey 
| troops of their danger. Making his way to the 
shore, opposite the cantonment, he tied his orders 
upon the top of his head, in his silk neckcloth, 
and swam over. On landing, he was speechless 
and benumbed with cold, and the guard had dif- 
ficulty in restoring him. The alarm was, how- 
ever, given in time, and the enemy baffled. 

After the war, General Steele retired to his 
farm at Lancaster. He was next a member of 
the State Senate, and one of the commissioners 
to settle an unhappy land-controversy in the Wy- 
oming Valley, which he adjusted with wisdom 
and good temper. His friends, soon after, pro- 
cured him, unsought, the office of Collector of the 
Port of Philadelphia, which he held until his 
health forced him to retire. During the embargo 
his clerks were unpaid, because there was no 
commerce to pay duties. He advanced their 
salaries out of his own pocket, and experienced 
the usual gratitude of governments towards faith- 
ful servants. 

Best of all, General Steele was a Christian, and 
being such, was amiable, gentle, lovely, yet as a 
soldier terrible to the foe. He made each man’s 
welfare his own concern, and while rigid and in- 
exorable in discipline, treated his men like kins- 
men. They loved him as only such commanders 
are loved. He died February 27, _/ ‘s 





New York, March 1, 1860. 


Dear Wit: I have omitted several opportu- 
nities of writing, with a daily expectation of see- 
ing you and my brother Jake, which I now cease 
to hope for, as we have taken the field for several 
days, in consequence of a sudden and unexpected 
incursion of the enemy from Staten Island into 
Jersey, who have (as usual) committed the most 
cruel and wanton depredations, by burning and 
destroying the houses and property of many 
peaceable and defenceless inhabitants; but the 
most striking instance of their barbarity, was in 
taking the life of a most amiable lady, wife of 
Parson Caldwell, of Springfield, who left nine 
small children, the youngest eight months old, 
which sat on its mamma’s lap, a witness to the 
cruel murder, though insensible of its loss; nor 
did their barbarity end there, for after several 
skirmishes (in which it is thought we kill’d at 
least 150, and a proportionable number wounded, 
together with several officers, one of which was 
General Stirling), they retired to Elizabethtown 
Puint, where they remain, fortifying, and pos- 
sess themselves of part of the town; and ’tis 
said that two nights ago, they made an indis- 
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criminate sacrifice to their brutish appetites, of 
all the in the place, as well those that 
had been nipp’d with the frost, as those that had 
escaped the severity of the winter, a cruel slaugh- 
ter indeed ! 

Yesterday a captain from the British army de- 
serted to us, the cause to me unknown, but he 
is, beyond a donbt, a damn’d rascal, but it all 
conspires to make glorious the once dreaded 
(though now ignominious) arms of Britain. 

I at present enjoy myself incomparably well in 
the family of Mrs. Washington, whose guard I 
have had the honor to command since the ab- 
sence of the General and the rest of the family, 
which is now six or seven days. I am happy 
in the importance of my charge, as well in the 
presence of the most amiable woman on earth, 
whose character, should I attempt to describe, 
I could not do justice to, but will only say that 
I think it unexceptionable. The first and second 
nights after I came, it was expected that a body 
of the enemy’s horse would pay us a visit; but I 
was well prepared to receive them, for I had not 
only a good detachment of well-disciplined troops 
under my command, but four members of Con- 
gress, who came volunteers, with their muskets, 
bayonets, and ammunition. I assure you, they 
discovered a greater share of spirit than you ever 
saw in that body, or perhaps ever will see as long 
as they exist. 

I leave you to judge whether there is not con- 
siderable merit due their commander. I only 
wish I had a company of them to command for a 
campaign, and if you would not see an alteration 
in the constitution of our army again next ——, I 
would suffer to lose my ears, and never command 
Congressmen again. The rations they have con- 
sumed considerably overbalances all their service 
done as volunteers, for they have din’d with us 
every day since, almost, and drank as much wine 
as they would earn in six months. 

Make my best love to my dear sister Betsey, 
parents, brothers, and sisters, as well as to all my 
good neighbors, but in a most particular manner 
to somebody I can’t write to, for fear of mis- 


I am your affectionate brother, 
Jaok SreeExe. 
Heapqvuarrers, Morristown, June 14, ’80. 


a GLIMPSE OF WASHINGTON AND WASH- 
INGTON IRVING IN OLD NEW YORK. 


We are indebted to the same source which 
supplied us with the material for the opening 
article in our last—the Correspondence of Dr. 
Buchanan—for the following interesting notices 
of the Jate Washington Irving and of President 
Washington in New York, sixty years since. Dr. 
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Buchanan (now living in Scotland), it will be re- 
membered by our readers, is the godson of Wash- 
ington. The references which we are about to 
present, occur in his casual correspondence with 
a friend in this city. 

These are the allusions—first to the early years 
of Washington Irving: 


Dr, Buchanan’s Reminiscences. 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 


“T am much obliged to you for the fac-simile 
of my early friend’s (Washington Irving) hand- 
writing. It will be carefully preserved. We,— 
that is the late Dr. Hugh McLean, George Bond, 
John Hunter, George Cummings, Elias Desbros- 
ses, Washington Irving, and myself,—formed, I 
think, the first Literary Society in the city of 
New York. 

“ We used to meet every Saturday afternoon in 
Mrs. McLean’s garret back-room, over the kitchen, 
in Broad-street. In those days the corner house 
of Wall and Broad streets was entered from Broad- 
street, and was a police-office and watch-house, 
From its stoop I witnessed the oath of office ad- 
ministered by Chancellor Livingston to George 
Washington. The next house was occupied by a 
rush-bottom chairmaker. A door or two below 
that, left-hand side, was the Nestor of our pro- 
fession, the venerable Dr. Anthon, and a door or 
two lower still, was Mrs, McLean’s. We were in 
the habit of mounting to our literary symposium 
by a common rung-ladder. Each member of the 
company alternately read a tale or story of his 
own composition, and the youngest of the squad, 
Washington Irving, beat us all, as the Yankees 
say, to ‘eternal smash,’ distinguished, as he was, 
by unparalleled amiability of disposition and 
kindly feelings. In 1788 or ’9, I was sent to 
Scotland, at the request of my uncle, but, return- 
ing in 1799, our acquaintance was resumed. The 
last time I saw Mr. Irving was in 1814, when as 
aid to Governor Daniel D. Tompkins he came 
to Sackett’s Harbor, and staid three or four days 
with me.” 


To this we add a very interesting notice by Dr. 
Buchanan, of 


GEORGE WASHINGTON IN NEW YORK. 


“T observe a notice of publication of ‘ Memo- 
rials of Washington’ (Mr. Sania recent book), 
by another of my old playmates, G. W. Custis, 
by his daughter. I recollect vividly the last time 
I played with her father. 

“The general’s coach, with cream-colored 
horses with white manes and tails, was sent as 
usual on a Saturday for me to dine. The Presi- 
dent then resided in the Franklin or Osgood 
House, at the head of Cherry-street, nearly oppo- 
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site Dover-street. I found him and lady in the 
back dining-room, and after a time he disap- 
peared, shortly thereafter making his appearance 
in full dress, black silk-velvet chapeau, and ele- 
gant steel-hilted sword. A servant soon ap- 
proached him and the general followed him to 
the stoop, with sloping steps both up and down 
Cherry-street, and an iron ornamental railing in 
front, before which were congregated a number 
of gentlemen to whom Washington in return 
addressed a.few words. Custis took the right 
side of the general, while I, captivated by the 
glitter of the steel, entangled my feet in the orna- 
mental work of the iron railing and employed my 
fingers in discussing the ornaments of the sword- 
hilt; the general mildly but firmly placed his left 
hand on my shoulder and repressed my encroach- 
ments. I was abashed, and retired. The com- 
pany then came into the house, and were served 
with cakes and wine. On their departure the gen- 
eral again retired and came down to dinner in his 
usual costume of pepper-and-salt colored clothes. 

“On my return to America, in 1799, General 
Hamilton wrote to Washington, informing him of 
my return, with some complimentary additions, 
and that I had set my heart upon the post of 
surgeon of the President frigate, then building at 
Corlaer’s Hook. To this the general replied, 
‘that since his retirement from office, he had 
made it a rule not to interfere with any appoint- 
ments by the different departments; but young 
Buchanan,’ he said, ‘ was a peculiar case, and he 
has special claims upon ine. Tell him to keep 
his mind easy ; he will be appointed to the ship.’ 
And he was appointed to the ship, but did not 
sail in her.” 

Mr. Lossing, in his explanatory notes to the Ous- 
tis “ Recollections,” describes the house as No. 10 
Cherry-street, and refers to the print of it as it ap- 
peared just before its demolition in 1856, published 
in Valentine’s * New York Manual” for 1857. Cus- 
tis, writing in 1847, when the house was yet stand- 
ing, speaks of its “very moderate extent,” and 
remarks that “persons visiting it will wonder 
how a building so small could contain the many 
and mighty spirits that thronged its halls in olden 
days.” Washington’s levees were held on Tues- 
day, and Mrs, Washington’s drawing-rooms on 
Friday evenings, 

In reference to the names mentioned in the out- 
set in connection with Irving, we may mention 
that Dr. Hugh McLean was long a distinguished 
physician of the city, and died in New York 
sume twelve years ago, at the advanced age of 
seventy and upward. He was eminent for his 
devotion to the treatment of yellow-fever. John 
Hunter is a name identified with New York; his 
son was a Senator in the New York Legislature. 
George Cum.nings was connected with the stamp- 
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office, organized under the administration of the 
Elder Adams. Elias Desbrosses, is best remem- 
bered by the street which bears his name. 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


ILLINOIS, 


Curacao Historica, Soorery — Montury 
Meetine.—March 20th (officers, vol. iv.), W. H. 
Brown, Esq., President, in the chair. The addi- 
tions to the library for the month made a total 
of 1360, from 42 contributors. 

From Hon. G. Churchill, of Troy, was received 
a communication confirming the genuineness of 
the “ Minority Appeal of the Legislature of 1823,” 
received at the last meeting, and ascribing its 
authorship to Henry Starr, Esq., then of Madison 
county, afterwards of Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. 
Churchill proceeded to give particulars of Con- 
rad Will, delegate from Jackson county, in the 
first. Constitutional Convention, from whom Will 
county in this State received its name. 

A paper on the “Early Newspapers of Illi- 
nois” was read, by the President. 

The first paper established in the State was the 
Illinois Herald, begun at Kaskaskia, at or before 
1814, by Matthew Duncan, brother of the late 
Gov. Duncan, of Kentucky, It passed soon after, 
under the name of the Jllinois Intelligencer, into 
the hands of Elijah C. Berry, who removed his 
press and paper to Vandalia, in 1820, where it 
was conducted later by Messrs, Brown & Berry. 

The Illinois Gazette, the second paper, was 
commenced at Shawneetown, about 1818, and 
was under the charge of Messrs. James Hale and 
Henry Eddy, 

The Edwardsville Spectator was founded in 
May, 1819, by Hooper Warren, who in 1835 
transferred his interest to Messrs. Lippincott & 
Abbot. 

The Star in the West was started at the same 
place, by Messrs. Miller & Stone, Sept., 1822, who 
sold to Thomas J. McGuire & Co., in April, 1823, 
by whom the name was changed to the /llinois 
Republican. The late Judge Smith and Emanuel 
J. West were the leading editors of the latter, 
which advocated the call for a State Convention 
to legalize slavery, to which the Spectator was 
opposed. A paper called the Jllinois Correotar, 
was also commenced at Edwardsville, by R. K. 
Fleming, in 1828, who had previously printed at 
Kaskaskia the Republican Advocate, begun in 
Jan., 1828. 

The Kaskaskia Republican was commenced in 
the same year at the same place. 

The above include, it is believed, all the news- 
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papers established in the Territory or State pre- 
vious to 1830. 

The first mail-route crossing the Alleghany 
Mountains was opened from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburgh, in 1788, and was extended (semi- 
monthly) to Louisville in 1794, and to Vincennes 
in 1800. From Vincennes it was further ex- 
tended to Cahokia, in 1805. In 1810 a mail 
route was established by act of Congress, from 
Vincennes to St. Louis, ota Kaskaskia, Prairie du 
Rocher, and Cahokia. In the same year a mail 
route was opened from Louisville to Shawnee- 
town; and in 1816 from Vincennes to the latter 
place; in 1810 from Vincennes to Cape Girar- 
deau, by way of St. Genevieve; in 1814, to John- 
son Court House, and in 1818, to Belleville. In 
1822, Edwardsville, Springfield, and Peoria were 
connected by a mail-route; and in 1823 a mail 
was carried from Carrolton to Ross’ Settlement, 
now Atlas, in Pike county. In 1824 there was a 
direct route from Vandalia to Springtield, and 
from Edwardsville to the latter, in 1827. The 
tirst route from the southern part of the State to 
Chicago, was established in 1832, from Shelby- 
ville, via Decatur and Fox river; and in the same 
year a route from Chicago to Danville and Green 
Bay, and also from Tecumseh by way of Niles to 
this city. Direct routes from Chicago to Galena 
and Springfield were opened in 1836. In 1827 
and 1828 four-horse coaches were put on the 
line from Vincennes to St. Louis. So irregular 
was the communication by ail in 1820 to 1822, 
that the territory of Oregon is now in possession 
of the latest news more early and more promptly 
than was Illinois at that period. 

After some remarks by Judge Wilson, and the 
transaction of other business, the meeting was 
dissolved. 


MARYLAND. 


Marytanp Histrorioat Soorety.—March 7.— 
Regular monthly meeting. The Rt. Rev. Wil- 
liam Meade, bishop of Va., was unanimously 
elected honorary member. 

George W. Stone, Henry Tyson, and George 
W. Gail, were elected active members. 

J. Hammond Trumbull, Esq., of Hartford, 
Oonn., was elected a corresponding member. 

The Society approved of the exhibition in its 
gallery of Church’s painting of the “ Heart of the 
Andes,” by the gallery committee, in connection 
with the artist. 

The President was directed to communicate to 
the Trustees of the Peabody Institute, the resolu- 
tions passed at the special meeting held Jan. 26th, 
1860, accepting the plan of organization submit- 
ted by the Trustees, 
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April 5.—In the absence of the President, 
Chas. F. Mayer, Esq., was called to the Chair. 

Donations were announced as having been re- 
ceived since the last report, from Dr. L. H. 
Steiner, Dr. J. Gilman, Prof. A. D. Bache, Rev. 
©. D. Bradlee, Essex Institute, Department of 
Interior of U. §., Historical Society of Conn. 

Rev. Chas. J. Bowen was elected an active 
member. An interesting report of proceedings 
of the committee on Natural History was read by 
its chairman, Rev. Dr. Morris, who asked the 
attention of the Society to the plan of an Arctic 
expedition proposed by Dr. Hayes. The sum of 
$30,000 will be required, a portion of which has 
been subscribed. 

Hon. John P. Kennedy stated that Dr. Hayes 
desired to deliver a course of lectures in Balti- 
more, on the subject of Arctic exploration, in aid 
of the fund for his proposed expedition, to verify 
the existence of an open Polar sea. The Society 
might, with perfect propriety, afford him its 
countenance, and give him all the cordial aid in 
its power. 

Mr. Brantz Mayer offered the following reso- 
lution: Resolved, That a committee of three be 
appointed, to confer with Dr. Hayes, in regard to 
his Lectures on Arctic Explorations ; and if they 
find he is disposed to lecture in Baltimore, to 
extend to him such an invitation on the part of 
the Historical Society, as will insure him an ac- 
ceptable reception in our city. 

The resolution was adopted; and the Chair 
appointed Hon. John P. Kennedy, Brantz Mayer, 
and Rev. Dr. John G. Morris, the committee. 

John Hanan, Esq., Treasurer, stated his receipts 
during the past year to have been $3061 40; 
expenditures $2879 31; leaving a balance in the 
treasury of $682 09. 

Mr. Brantz Mayer presented three framed pen- 
cil-sketches, made by himself, as follows: 

“‘ Washington’s Head Quarters in Cumberland, 
a copy of a sketch made by Jones, in 1847.” 

+ ei of old Fort Frederick, Washington 
Co., Md., taken from the N. W., July 24, 1858.” 

“ Old Mile Stone, of supposed ante-revolution- 
ary origin, standing three-quarters of a mile south 
of Frostburg, Md., on the remains of Braddock’s 
road, having on the rear the inscription, ‘Our 
Country’s Right we will defend.’” 

Adjourned. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massaonusetts Historica Sooty. — The 
annual meeting of this Society for the choice of 
officers, was held at its rooms in Tremont-street, 
April 13. The officers chosen for the ensuing 


year are: 
President—Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. Vice- 
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Presidents—Jared Sparks, LL. D., Hon. David 
Sears. Recording Secretary — Rev. Chandler 
Robbins, D.D. Corresponding Secretary—Jo- 
seph Willard, Esq. Zreaswrer—Hon. Richard 
Frothingham, jr. Librarian—Rev. Samuel K. 
Lothrop, D.D. Cabinet Keeper—Samuel A. 
Green, M.D. Standing Committee—Chas. Deane, 
Esq., Hon. Solomon Lincoln, Henry Austin Whit- 
ney, Esq., Thomas Aspinwall, Esq., Leverett Sal- 
tonstall, Esq. 

A new volume of the Society’s Proceedings 
was laid before the members, containing beauti- 
ful steel engravings of Prescott and of Sir Richard 
Saltonstall. The second volume of the cata- 
logue of the library was also laid before the meet- 
ing by the committee, who had taken charge of 
its publication. The reports of the Standing 
Committee, Librarian, Treasurer, and Cabinet 


Keeper, were presented and ordered to be printed. | 


The number of books donated to the library during 
the past year is over 400; of pamphlets, over 1200. 


New Eneranp Historio Gengarogioar So- 
o1rTy.—(Officers, vol. iv., p. 44.) A stated meet- 
ing of this Society was held at Boston, April 4th, 
the President, A. T. Hodges, in tle chair. 

The Librarian, William B. Trask, reported the 
additions to the library since the last meeting. 
Eight volumes and 230 pamphlets had been pre- 
sented. Among the donations were three vol- 
umes of the MS. diary of the Rev. Michael Wig- 
glesworth of Malden, author of the “Day of 
Doom,” the earliest volume bearing date June 
24, 1649, when the diarist was in his 18th year, 
the gift of Miss Charlotte Ewer of Lynn; a large 
collection of autographs, from Jeremiah Colburn 
of Boston; and a complete set of the New 
Hampshire paper money of 1780 (of the denom- 
inations of One, Two, Three, Four, Five, Seven, 
Eight, and Twenty Dollars), presented by Wil- 
liam F, Goodwin, of Concord, N. H. 

The historiographer, Dr. Joseph Palmer, read 
a biographical account of Samuel Jennison, Esq., 
of Worcester, a resident member of the society, 
who died March 11, 1860, aged 27 years. 

Rev. Elias Nason of Medford, read an interest- 
ing paper entitled “The Celebrities of Hopkin- 
ton.” That town has certainly produced its full 
share of remarkable men. Graphic sketches were 
given of Capt. Daniel Shays, the commander of 
the insurgent troops in 1787; of Rev. Nathaniel 
Howe, who preached the famous Century Ser- 
mon, in 1815, in which he told his parishioners 
how it happened that he had so large a farm and 
sofine a house; of Brigham Young, the Mormon 
Prophet, whose father and some of his brothers 
and sisters were born in Hopkinton. 

Rev. Martin Moore followed, with further an- 
ecdotes of the eccentric Father Howe; and Rev. 
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Henry A. Miles, D.D., related some humorous 
stories relative to one of the Valentines of Hop- 
kinton. 

On motion of Rev. Samuel H. Riddel, the thanks 
of the society were voted to Rev. Mr. Nason, and 
a copy of his paper was requested. 

George W. Chase, of Haverhill, who has been 
for some time engaged in preparing a history of 
that ancient town, read a part of one of his early 
chapters. The portion read was quite interest- 
ing, and the work promises to be one of unusual 
mnerit and attractiveness. 

After the election of members, and the transac- 
tion of other business, the meeting was dissolved, 


Boston Numismatio Soorrty.—The monthly 
meeting was held at the Rooms of the Historical 
and Genealogical Society, on Saturday, April 7th. 

After the business of the meeting, specimens of 
Roman, Greek, Japanese, and Chinese coins were 
exhibited for examination. Among the Greek 
coins were several beautiful and rare types of 
Alexander, Demetrius, Cleopatra, Lysimachus, 
Augustus, Tyre, &c. 

The specimens of Japanese and Chinese coins, 
which were lately collected in Canton, are of cu- 
rious designs and workmanship. Translations of 
the various inscriptions accompanied them. 

A Washington medal, in brass, was shown. 
Obverse—bust to the right, G. WASHINGTON 
above the head; the engraver’s name, KETTLE, 
below the bust to the left. Reverse—plain. . Size, 
9, by the scale of the Philadelphia Numismatic 
Society. The same engraver’s name is found on 
the patterns (?) of the Eagle and Half Eagle, in 
brass, bearing date 1803. The Society adjourned 
to the afternoon of Saturday, May 5th 


MINNESOTA. 


Mryvyesota Histortoat Soorrty.—The annual 
meeting of the Society was held at the First 
Presbyterian Church. 

The President of the Society, Gov. Ramsey, in 
taking the chair, made a brief and eloquent ad- 
dress, reviewing the labors of the Society. Under 
its patronage, a manuscript prepared by one ot 
its members was favorably received by the Smith- 
sonian Institute, and the Dakota Grammar and 
Lexicon, the largest printed work on the language 
of the North American Indians, forms the fourth 
volume of its contributions. 

It was difficult to learn from any source a cor- 
rect history of the French exploration. Little by 
little the Society has added to our stock of in- 
formation. 

Before the second annual meeting was held, 
the first account in English of the exploration of 
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Le Sueur, builder of a fort on an island below 
Hastings in 1695, and in the vicinity of Mahkatto 
in 1700, was published, from which was learned 
the origin of the name St. Croix, given to the 
river which forms our eastern boundary, and the 
location of the Medwakantwan, at Mille Lac. 

In successive years the Society, in its annals, 
published further material, a portion of which 
had been hitherto inaccessible in the archives at 
Paris. 

While in 1850 it had no data of interest, in 
1860 the Society finds itself in possession of 
Jac-similes of early French charts, and material 
for a history as complete as any of the North- 
western States. 

Its rooms at the capitol have become an in- 
teresting nucleus for future accumulations, Al- 
ready we find in its museum the remains of the 
first mastodon found in the State, presented by 
A. J. Van Vorhes, Esq., of Stillwater ; also speci- 
mens of ancient pottery. 

The Secretary's report was read, accepted, and 
adopted. From a table prepared by the Actuary, 
Wm. H. Kelley, the growth of the Society is en- 
couraging. The number of articles in the collec- 
tion, in February, 1858, was as follows: 

Books, 441; pamphlets, 148; maps, 28; arti- 
cles in museum, 815. ‘Total, 9382. 

Received since: Books, 182; pamphlets, 159 ; 
maps, 89; articles in museum, 548. Total, 978. 

Present number: Books, 623; pamphlets, 807 ; 
maps, 117; articles in museum, 858. Total, 1905. 

The annual address was delivered by Lieut.- 
Gov. Donnelly, who was followed by Hon. D. A. 
Robertson, after which the Secretary tendered 
his resignation. At the request of the Society, 
it was withdrawn. Amendments to the consti- 
tution and by-laws were proposed and adopted. 

Messrs. H. F. Masterson, J. P. Owens, and J. 
W. Selby, were appointed to nominate officers 
“ve the next three years. They reported as fol- 
lows: 

President—Gov. Alex. Ramsey. Vice-Presi- 
dents—Hon. D. A. Robertson, Wm. R. Marshall, 
James W. Taylor. Secretary—Rev. Edward D. 
Neill. Treaswrer—Wm. H. Kelley. Hxrecutive 
Council—Hon. O. OC. Andrews, St. Cloud; Hon. 
James H. Baker; Hon. G. L. Becker, St. Paul ; 
Rev. G. A. Belcourt, St. Joseph; Hon. Jared Ben- 
son, Anoka; Rev. B. F. Crary, Red Wing; Hon. 
Thomas Clark, Beaver Bay; Dr. David Day, St. 
Paul; Lieut.-Gov. Donnelly, Nininger; Edmund 
F. Ely, Esq., Olbota; Dr. T. Foster, St. Paul; 
Dr. Lewis H. Garrard, Frontenac; Hon. A. Good- 
rich, St. Paul; Hon. D. Heaton, St. Anthony ; 
Hon. John W. North, Northfield ; John P. Owens, 
Esq., St. Paul; Hon. E. C. Palmer, St. Paul; Hon. 
S. R. Riggs, Hazlewood; Hon. H. M. Rice, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Hon. H. Stoek, Shelbyville; H. A. 
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Swift, St. Peter; Ex-Gov. H. H. Sibley, Mendota; 
V. Simpson, Esq., Winona; Ab’m Van Vorhes, 
Stillwater; J. A. Wheelock, Esq., St. Paul. 

Report accepted and adopted. 

On motion of D. A. Robertson, the executive 
council elected as 

Honorary Members—Captain Howard Stans- 
bury, U.S. A.; Major Randolph B. Marcy, U. 8. 
A.; Rev. Horace Bushnell, D. D.; Rev. Thomas 
Grace, D. D. 

On motion of D. A. Robertson, Hon. Lewis H. 
Garrard, of Goodhue Co., was requested to pre- 
pare a paper on the Aboriginal earthworks, and 
the French forts in the vicinity of Lake Pepin. 


NEW MEXICO, 


Hisrorroat Society or New Mextco.—(Offi- 
cers, vol. iv., p. 78.) The first regular meeting 
was held at Santa Fé, Jan. 30th, the President in 
the chair. 

Twenty-five applications in writing for mem- 
bership were received, and laid before the Society. 

Dr. Sloan, corresponding secretary, in present- 
ing the applications of Don Serafin Ramirez and 
Right Rev. Bishop Lamy, stated that the former 
gentleman had a large collection of Spanish docu- 
ments, more than three hundred years old, which 
should be placed at the disposal of the Society ; 
and that, in an interview with Bishop Lamy, he 
expressed the greatest interest, and would furnish 
a list of all the clergy in his diocese, and promise 
their co-operation. 

The report of the Committee on ‘* Permanent 
Sections” was deferred until the next meeting, 
after the election of new members. 

The Librarian, Mr. Howard, reported dona- 
tions received of a large number of valuable 
books, maps, coins, and specimens of natural 
history. 

The interest in the objects of the Society is in- 
creasing, and the meeting was fully attended. 
After the adoption of a seal, the election of hon- 
orary and corresponding members, and the trans- 
action of much business, consequent upon its 
recent organization, the Society adjourned. 


The regular meeting was held in Santa Fé, 
February 27th, 1860, the President, Col. Gray- 
son, in the chair. 

Twenty-five applications for membership were 
received, and Jaid over. Twenty-five new mem- 
bers were elected by ballot. 

A donation of $100 was received from Judge 
T. Hart, Molino, Texas, and $25 from Col. Gray- 
son, U. S. A., Santa Fé. Large donations of 
books, maps, specimens, and curiosities, were 
received. Among them are the Mexican coat of 
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arms, formerly displayed before the palace occu- 
pied by the Mexican governor, a sword of the 
time of Charles III. of Spain, twenty fine fossils, 
silver and copper ore, anthracite and bituminous 
coal, and a specimen containing minute dodeca- 
hedral garnets. 

The Society accepted the Act of Incorporation 
passed by the Territorial Legislature. 

An amendment to the constitution, authorizing 
the division of the whole Society into permanent 
sections, on different branches of science, was laid 
over until next meeting, 

A communication was received from Col. Bon- 
neville, U. S. A., covering a Spanish copy of the 
original interview between Oortez and Monte- 
zuma. 

A Spanish proclamation, published in the City 
of Mexico in 1829, relative to the expulsion of 
the Spaniards, was laid before the meeting by D. 
V. Whiting, Esq. A vote of thanks was tendered 
to Hon. T. Hart, and Col. Grayson, U.S. A., for 
their liberal donations. 

This meeting was held in the new Hall of the 
Society, which was brilliantly lighted, and is suf- 
ficiently comfortable and capacious to meet every 
want. The interest manifested since the organi- 
zation, increases beyond the most sanguine anti- 
cipations of the originators of the movement. 


NEW YORK. 


New York Historioat Soorry.—(Officers, 
vol. ii, p. 48.) The regular monthly meeting 
for April having been deferred, the 4th was given 
up to the commemorative celebration of the 
birth-day of Washington Irving. 

The Academy of Music was crowded to its 
fullest capacity by one of the largest, most intel- 
ligent, and appreciative audiences of both sexes 
that has ever assembled within its walls. Such 
a united tribute of esteem, affection, and venera- 
tion as was shown to the memory of the deceased 
by his countrymen and countrywomen, while it 
must gratify the gentler feelings of every admirer 
of Irving’s wonderful mind, reflects the greatest 
glory on the citizens of New York, who have thus 
unanimously shown their high appreciation of 
departed worth. 

The platform, which was set apart for the use 
of the members of the Historical Society and a 
few other gentlemen, was very simply, and yet 
appropriately ornamented. Immediately in the 
rear of the President’s chair, there was suspended 
a full-length portrait of Washington Irving, by 
Powell. He is represented sitting in a meditative 

sture, with his manuscripts before him, and 

is library in the rear. His face bears the usual 
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bland and generous expression which character- 
ized the living original; and the period seized by 
the artist for immortalizing him on the canvas is 
when he was engaged upon his ‘* Sketch Book.” 
The portrait is an excellent one in every respect, 
those who knew Mr, Irving well recognizing in it 
every thing that a lifeless painting can bring to 
the mind of this great and good man, At each 
side of the purple curtain which shrouded the 
portrait were evergreens, and more to the front 
of the platform were three symbolical urns. 

Among the gentlemen present were the fol- 
lowing :—Mr. Luther Bradish, President of the 
Society; Dr. De Witt and Mr. De Peyster, Vice- 
Presidents; Dr. Osgood, Domestic Corresponding 
Secretary; Ool. Warner, Recording Secretary ; 
and George H. Moore, Librarian. Besides these, 
there were the Hon. Edward Everett, Gen. Win- 
field Scott, Hon. George Bancroft, Ex-Governor 
King, Governor Hall, of Vermont, Ex-Governor 
Fish, Col. Peter Force, of Washington, President 
King, of Columbia College, Dr. J. W. Francis, 
Rev. Dr. Adams, Dr. Cogswell, G. O. Verplanck, 
Prof. Geo. W. Greene, Wm. B. Astor, John Jacob 
Astor, Daniel Lord, George Ticknor, of Boston. 

The Hon. Luther Bradish opened the proceed- 
ings of the evening; and after the prayer, by 
Rev. Dr. Creighton, Mr. Bryant delivered his ad- 
dress. This must be read entire; and it would 
be useless to present a meagre abridgment here. 

At the close of Mr. Bryant’s address, he was 
loudly applauded, and as soon as silence had been 
restored, 

The Hon. Gulian ©. Verplanck, in a few very 
appropriate remarks proposed the following reso- 
lution : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the New York 
Historical Society are eminently due and are 
hereby tendered to Wm. Cullen Bryant, for his 
eloquent address delivered this evening upon the 
life, character, and genius of Washington Irving 
—an address in every respect worthy of its sub- 
ject, its author, and the occasion; and that a copy 
be requested for the archives of this society for 
publication. 

President King seconded the resolution, fol- 
lowed by Prof. Greene, who paid an eloquent trib- 
ute to the memory of the great author. The 
Hon. Edward Everett then came forward, bring- 
ing the warm sympathies of New England’s 
heart and the tribute of his individual sympathies. 
His remarks, full of his wonted eloquence and 
grace, delighted the vast concourse which in the 
great commercial metropolis paid their homage to 
literary merit. 

On the ensuing evening a reception of the 
invited guests took place at the Hall of the So- 
ciety, which, in spite of the unfavorableness of 
the weather, the fact of its being in holy week, 
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and some misapprehension as to the purport or 
purpose of the assemblage, was well attended. 


Tue Amertoan Ernnotoaioat Socrmry.—(Offi- 
cers vol. iv., p. 78.) March meeting, held at the 
residence of Dr. James Wynne, on Tuesday even- 
ing, the Second Vice-President, Mr. Ewbank, in 
the chair. 

Among the gentlemen present by invitation, 
were Dr. Hayes, of the Arctic Expedition, Mr. R. 
de Pombo, chargé for New Granada, and Mr. 
Gulick, late of Micronesia. 

Mr. Cotheal read a letter from Dr. Wm. J. 
Sloan, surgeon of U. S. A., from Santa Fé, invit- 
ing co-operation with the Historical Society of 
New Mexico, of which he is Corresponding Secre- 
tary. 
Letters were read from absent members :— 
Baron Gerolt (the Prussian minister), from Mr. 
Raasloff (Danish Minister), and from Mr. Nott- 
beck (Russian Consul-general), accompanying the 
elegant: Atlas Economo-Statisque de la Busse en 
Europe, published in 1859, by his government. 
Also a letter from Mr. P. B. Duchaillu, accepting 
his election as a member; and from Mr. David 
S. Lawrence of Newburgh. 

A collection of twenty-five vases, &c., from the 
Chiriqui graveyards, was presented by Mr. Pom- 
bo, chargé d'affaires for New Granada, in the 
name of the Minister, General Herran, procured 
at his request by General Obaldia, governor of 
Panama. The vases are of various models, and 
different degrees of materials and finish, but of 
graceful form and in good preservation. Most of 
them bore a resemblance to others before exhib- 
ited from the same locality, by Dr. Merritt. Ten 
of them were tripods, several of which had hol- 
low legs, with earthen pellets inclosed, which 
rattle when moved. 

Two small musical instruments, like whistles, 
or flageolets, excited particular attention, being 
of earthen, about three inches in length and di- 
ameter, with finger-holes, which give several 
notes of the octave with correctness. The best 
finished of all, which is glazed and painted, has 
been made to give six notes of the octave; and, 
by stopping an additional hole, the semitones of 
several of these notes are obtained. 

Dr. Merritt presented two letters received by 
him while in Veraguas, from the chief of the 
independent Indians inhabiting a mountainous 
region near, who received some education in his 
youth. They are in Spanish, but incoherent and 
difficult to understand in full. 

Mr. Ewbank, from the Committee on Antiqui- 
ties, presented a report on the three statues pre- 
sented by Mr. Totten and Mr. Center, engineers 
of the Panama Railroad Company. They are 
about two feet high, cut from hard, dark-colored 
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stone, and represent the human forms and feat- 
ures distorted, and with legs bent. Two of 
them have square, tapering pedestals, about two 
feet long, apparently designed to be stuck upright 
in the ground; and the third may have had a 
similar one. They are said to be the only ob- 
jects of the kind found in the graves, though it 

as been reported that a number of such speci- 
mens are standing in one of the graveyards, in a 
a forest, at Chiriqui. The report traces points of 
resemblance with some of the statues of antiquity 
in other countries, but acknowledges the impen- 
etrable mystery which hangs over their origin 
and design. 

“The Economo-Statistical Atlas of Russia in 
Europe,” presented by Mr. Nottbeck, contains 
ten maps, so tinted, colored, and marked as to 
show climates, the districts producing hemp, flax, 
grains, beets, sheep, oxen, horses, forests, &c., 
and their comparative productiveness in those 
articles, with the routes of trade, and with 
marginal references, &c. It is accompanied 
with a pamphlet, explaining and applying the 
facts. 

Notice was given of an interesting article in 
the Paris Reowe Archeologique, of January, on 
the recent discoveries made on some of the lakes 
of Switzerland and France. In making excava- 
tions on the lines of railroads, and for other pur- 
poses, near the margins of lakes, remains of piles, 
plank, and many other things have been discov- 
ered, within a few months, which show that, at 
some very remote and unknown period, habita- 
tions were built and occupied on wooden stages, 
constructed from the shores out over the water ; 
and some thousands of implements have been 
dug out from the bottom, where they have been 
well preserved under the sediment accumulated 
by ages. Axes, chisels, hammers, and many 
other instruments have been obtained, most of 
them with stone heads, edges, or points, and with 
handles of deer’s horn or wood. Rees of various 
animals are also among the relics, the evidence of 
such as then inhabited the country. 

Fortunately the excavations were generally 
witnessed by scientific gentlemen; and the gen- 
uine relics have been well authenticated, and pre- 
served in cabinets. While they present no speci- 
mens of art, comparable with those of Peru, 
Mexico, and especially Central America, they 
show us the handles of various stone instruments ; 
some of them resemble those found in our fields, 
from which all the perishable parts have entirely 
mouldered away. 

Dr. Wynne, who was appointed at the January 
meeting of the Society to collect and report facts 
on the Gorilla, read a long and very interesting 
paper. Hanno, the Carthaginian voyager, men- 
tions, in his “ Periplus,” a species of black hairy 
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“people,” which he saw on the west coast of 
Atrica, who were called * Gorillas” by his inter- 
preters ; and this name has been applied to the 
powerful and terrible animal discovered there in 
1847, several specimens of which are now exhib- 
ited by Mr. Duchaillu in his collection, Dr, 
Wynne gave a minute account of the osteology 
and other physical peculiarities of the animal ; 
its habits, as misrepresented by several writers, 
and as_correctly described by Mr. Duchailla. 
He is the first and only civilized man who has 
ever yet observed and studied its nature and 
habits in the limited country which it inhabits (a 
few degrees south from the equator). Evidence 
was presented to show that the first certain no- 
tice of the gorilla’s existence, made to any Society, 
was communicated to the American Ethnological, 
by Rev. J. Leighton Wilson, while a missionary 
at Gaboon, 

Dr. E. H. Davis was added to the committee 
on antiquities. 

Mr. Cotheal reported on a collection of small 
Arabic manuscripts, obtained by Rev. Mr, Officer, 
a missionary of the American Missionary Society 
in Mendi. They are all of the class of charms, 
tulismans, or magical papers, extensively sold to 
ignorant Africans, by impostors, containing sen- 
tences or words from the Koran, invocations, ab- 
jurations, &c., often repeated over and over, and 
ill-formed and misspelled by illiterate copyists. 

Notes of a grammar of the dialect of Ponasse 
(an island of Micronesia), were presented by Mr. 
Gulick, written by Dr. H. L. Gulick, of the Mi- 
cronesian Mission, and published at Honolulu 
in 1858. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


RHovE IsLanv Hisroricat Sociery.—(Oflicers, 
vol. iii. p. 81.) The monthly meeting of the 
Rhode Island Historical Society was held, March 
16th, in the Cabinet on Waterman-street, Provi- 
dence, the Vice-President, Hon. Sam'l G. Arnold, 
in the chair. The record of the last meeting was 
read, and donations were announced from A. D, 
Bache, Washington, C. D. Bradley, Cambridge, 
Chicago Historical Society, American Antiquarian 
Society, Cincinnati Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion, Pennsylvania Historical Society, Samuel A. 
Greene, Boston, and from E. M. Stone, E, B. Hall, 
John R. Bartlett, George H. Browne, and John | 
3, Chace, Providence. An interesting paper was 
then read by Hon. Benjamin Cowell, giving an 
account of the battle on Rhode Island, August | 
29th, 1778, between the American forces, under 
the command of Gen, Sullivan, and the British 
turces, under Gen. Pigot. 

In the course of the address, Judge Cowell 
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made the following statement: “Ten or twelve 
years ago, I visited the battle-field. It was the 
farm of Seth Anthony, and belonged to his father 
at the time of the battle. Mr, Anthony informed 
me that he was about twelve years old at the 
time when the engagement occurred. He had a 
distinct recollection of every movement on the 
farm. Gen. Nathaniel Greene quartered at his 
father’s house. The firing commenced pretty 
eatly in the morning, and while Gen. Greene was 
taking his breakfast, the housemaid said to him: 
‘The enemy are coming, and will take you;’ to 
which he replied, ‘I will have my breakfast first.’ 
This characteristic coolness General Greene exhib- 
ited throughout the day. 

“ Tt was not long after breakfast before a column 
of Hessians surrounded the house, plundering it 
of every thing valuable, and informing them that 
the house would be burned the next day. A 
Hessian soldier searched his mother’s pocket, but 
did not find any money. His father had taken 
the precaution to bury all the money they had 
under a stone-wall; but they took his knee- 
buckles, and threatened his life unless the money 
were delivered up. 

“After the Hessians had plundered all they 
could, they left the house; soon after which 
firing was heard on the farm, and continued 
through the day. Mr. Anthony told me his 
father and mother were both ‘ Friends,’ and kept 
silence in political matters. He also said that 
Gen. Greene told them that his mother was also a 
‘Friend,’ and was opposed to his going into the 
army; but if he would go, to be faithful.” 

At the conclusion of the address, on motion of 
Walter R. Danforth, 

Voted, That the thanks of this Society are 
hereby presented to Hon. Benj. Cowell, for the 
interesting and patriotic paper read before it this 
evening, and that he be requested to furnish a 
copy of the same for its archives. 

Some remarks were made by Prof. Gammell, 
and Rev. E. M. Stone, complimentary to the pa- 
per read, and embracing many interesting remi- 
niscences of the period referred to. Adjourned. 


VERMONT. 


Orteans County Ilisrortoan Society. — 
The quarterly meeting of this society was held 
at Brownington, 13th March, Owing to the bad- 
ness of the roads the attendance from other towns 
than Brownington was somewhat limited, The 
Secretary being absent, Dr. D. W. Blanchard, of 
Coventry, was elected Secretary pro tem. An 
address was delivered by the Rev. Pliny H. White, 
on the “ Early Poets of Vermont,” Thomas Row- 
ley, Josias Lyndon Arnold, and Royal Tyler. 
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The Society voted to hold its next quarterly 
meeting at Glover, on the 6th day of June. That 
is the 50th anniversary of the running away of 
Long Pond, and the Rev. Pliny H. White was 
appointed to prepare a paper on that event. 
Several accounts have been published, some of 
them quite inaccurate, and it is understood that 
this will be prepared from records and recollec- 
tions of an eye-witness, and so will be strictly 
accurate. Other exercises will take place at the 
same meeting. 


Hotes and Queries. 


NOTES. 


Tue DeoraraTtion or INDEPENDENCE.—In Mr. 
John C. Hamilton’s History of the United States, 
vol. i., page 118, are the following sentence and 
note respecting the Declaration of Independence: 

“ Being signed by all the members of Congress, 
with two exceptions,* it was duly authenticated.” 

“* Thomas McKean subsequently added his 
signature. John Dickinson withheld his signa- 
ture.” 

It is an erroneous idea that Gov. McKean had 
any hesitation in signing the Declaration of Inde- 
vendence. In his letter of June 16, 1817, to 

essrs. William McKorkle & Son, he says that 
on the first of July, 1776, “the State of Delaware 
had three members, Casar Rodney, George Read, 
and myself. I voted for it, George Read against 
it. When the President resumed the chair, the 
chairman of the committee of the whole made 
his report, which was not acted upon until Thurs- 
day, the Fourth of July. In the mean time I had 
written to press the attendance of Cxsar Rodney, 
the third delegate from Delaware, who appeared 
early on that day at the State House in his place. 
When the Congress assembled, the question was 
put on the report of the Committee of the Whole 
and approved by every State. * * Omsar 
Rodney, for the State of Delaware, voted with 
me in the affirmative, and George Read in the 
negative.” 

The manuscript public journal has no names 
annexed to the Declaration of Independence, nor 
has the secret journal; but it appears by the lat- 
ter that on the 19th day of July, 1776, the Con- 
gress directed that it should be engrossed on 
parchment and signed by every member, and that 
it was so produced on the 2d of August, and 
signed. W. D. 

PHILADELPHIA. 





GrERMANTOWN.—In Mr. J. C. Hamilton’s His- 
tory of the United States, speaking of the battle 


of Germantown, he says (vol. i., p. 293): ‘The 

town lying low, the fog still hung over it.” Ger- 

mantown is situated on high ground. J. H. O. 
Parad. 





“ Firurpuster.”—Mr. Bartlett, in his Diction- 
ary of Americanisms, has thrown the weight of 
his authority in favor of the derivation of this 
word, in its present and Spanish form, from the 
English freebooter, German freibeuter, of which 
he regards it as a corruption. He observes that 
an attempt has been made to derive it from the 
Dutch Vlie-boot, or jfly-boot, a kind of Dutch 
clipper. To me, this seems to be, by far, the 
most probable etymology. These boats of light 
draft and great speed, were precisely those which 
were first, and I may add, generally adopted by 
the buccaneers of the Spanish Main. In them 
they were able to retreat through the narrow 
channels and into the intricate creeks of the 
coast, where they were safe from the pursuit of 
the more cumbersome vessels of war; and from 
these lurking-places they darted out like hawks 
on their prey. The Spaniards gave to these fleet 
vessels the name of jilibote, written in all the old 
works jilobote. Their crews would necessarily 
be called jiliboteros or jfiloboteros, in Spanish. 
The vessel, in French, would be called jlibote, 
and its crew flibotiers. The change of filobotero 
into filibuster, it seems to me, would be less 
violent and more likely to take place, than the 
corruption of freebooter into ee 





Earty Amerioan Book on Miuitary Screnor. 
—tThe first book printed in this country on 
Military Science, so far as my observation ex- 
tends, was written by Nicholas Boone of Boston. 
Boone was the most celebrated bookseller of his 
day in New England, and sold his wares at “ the 
sign of the Bible, in Cornhill, over against the 
Old Meeting-House.” He was also the first pub- 
lisher of the Boston News Letter, the first news- 
paper printed in the Colonies. 

I believe that it is not generally known that 
Boone ever appeared before the public as an 
author. The title of the book is “ Military Disci- 
pline ; the Compleat Souldier, and Expert Artil- 
leryman, &c., &c. To which is added the Mili- 
tary Laws of the Province of Massachusetts Bay. 
16mo, Boston: Printed for and sold by Nicholas 
Boone, over against the Old Church, 1701.” 

The address to the reader is signed, Nicholas 
Boone. It states the circumstances which in- 
duced him to write his small treatise, and, in 
quaint terms, at once deprecates, invites, and de- 
fies criticism. Its length forbids its insertion 
here, and no extracts could do justice to it. He 
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closes with a poem of three pages on the “ Art 
Military ;” which is also an extraordinary pro- 
duction, and should not be overlooked in the 
next compilation of the curiosities of American 


literature. 8. S. 


Masovrine NaME For A Femarz.—One of the 
early settlers of Ryegate, Vt., was John Cameron. 
Hie was an ardent admirer of Thomas Jefferson, 
and declared that the next child born to hiin 
should bear the name of the Virginian states- 
man. Contrary to his hopes, the next child was 
a girl; but with true Scotch persistency, he had 
her christened Thomas Jefferson. The second 
name was familiarly abbreviated into “Jeffie,” 
and made a tolerable Christian name for a girl. 

Per contra, there died in Walpole, N. H., last 
year, a man whose Christian name was feminine 
—Noadiah L. Holton, named for ‘the prophetess 
Noadiah,” of whom we read in Neh. vi. 14. 

Pr. a We 





Burr, a Cornor.—(iv., p. 87.) The following 
definition from Richardson, is, I think, decisive 
that the word “ Buff,” as a color, is derived from 
the tint imparted to the “ Buff leather” or skin 
of the “ Buff” or buffalo, after tanning, in which 
interpretation Webster concurs. 

Buff, n.; Buff, adj.; Buffalo = Buff, Buffle, or 
Buffalo. Fr. Bufle; Lat. Bubulus; G@*. BovBados. 

The Fr. Buffe (Beuf sauvage), is perhaps im- 
mediately from the Fr. Boouf, see Beer. Buff is 
also applied to a leather made of the skin of the 
animal; and to the color of that leather. 

“T did see them farre off, not able to discern 
them perfectly ; but their steps shewed that their 
feet were cloven, and bigger than fete of camels, 
I suppose them to be a kind of buffes which I 
read to bee in the countreys adiacent, and very 
many in the firme land.”—Hackluyt’s Voyages, 
vol. iii., p. 188. 

“‘ Ttem.—Ten or twelve good shirts of mail, 
being very good, or else none, that may abide the 
shot of an arrow, and two buff ierkins.”—ZJd. 
vol. i, p. 862. 

Puitapvecpaia, March 26, 1860, 

Amerioanisms.— Zhe Dipsy. In Mr. Bartlett’s 
“ Dictionary of Americanisms,” and in both edi- 
tions, is the following: “ Dipsy,—A term applied 
in some parts of Pennsylvania, to the float of a 
tishing line.” 

This will be news to all the boys in Pennsyl- 
vania who have ever made dipsies, which is’ done 
by running melted lead into a piece of paper 
rolled up into the shape of a cover for a sugar 
loaf, and inserted in a conical hole made in the 
ground, Lead, having the same properties in 


Pennsylvania as in other parts of the world, sinks 

to the bottom; and the hooks arranged near this 

weight enable the fisher to indulge in deep-sea 

fishing, whence the word dipsy. W. D, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





BisriocGRaPHy oF Marne —In “ Norton’s Lit- 
erary Letter,” No. 4, there is an article upon the 
bibliography of Maine, prepared by Hon. Wir- 
LiAM WILLIs of Portland. Mr. Willis is a careful 
and laborious scholar, and I see not how the 
titles of the following works should have been 
omitted. I think it is important that they be 
published in the Historical Magazine. 

History of the town of Bethel, Oxford county, 
Maine. By Nath. T.True,M.D. Bethel: Smith 


& Nutting, 1858-9. 

Geology of Maine. By Dr. Charles T. Jack- 
son, and E. Holmes, M.D. Published by order 
of the State. 1836. 

A Memoir of Rev. Jotham Sewall of Chester- 
ville, Maine. By his son, Rev. Jotham Sewall. 
Boston: Tappan and Whittermore, 1853. 12mo, 
pp. 408. 

*.* A life of one of the oldest preachers and 
most remarkable men of Maine. 

Historical Sketch of the Abnaki Indians. By 
Rev. J. W. Hanson. Boston: Published by the 
Author, 1849. 12mo., pp. 120. 

Memoirs of Rev. Josiah Peet; for thirty-eight 
ae Pastor of the First Congregational Church, 

orridgewock. With a Selection from his Ser- 
mons and Miscellaneous Writings. By Rev. 
David Shepley. New York: John F. Trow, 
1854. 8vo., pp. 344. 

History of Skowhegan, Bloomfield, and Starke, 
included in the history of the old towns of Nor- 


ridgewock and Canaan. By Rev. J. W. Hanson. 
Boston: Published by the Author, or 12mo, 
ee 


Soutn NorripeEwock, Maine. 


The following may also be added: 

Brarp. Relation de la Nouvelle France, de ses 
terres, naturel du pays et de ses habitans et 
voyage des Péres Jesuites en icelle. Lyons: 
1616. Quebec: 1858. 

Bicot (J.) Relation de ce qui c’est passé de plus 
remarquable dans la Mission Abnaquise de Sainct 
Joseph de Sillery, et dans l’establissement de la 
nouvelle mission de Sainct Francois de Sales 
Vannée 1684. New York: 1857. 

Bieot (J.) Copie d’une lettre escrite par le pére 
Jacques Bigot de la Compagnie de Jésus pour 
accompagner un collier de pourcelaine envoyé 
par les Abnaquis de la Mission de Sainct Fran- 
¢ois de Sales dans la Nouvelle France au tombeau 
de leur sainct patron & Annecy. New York: 
1858. 
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Bieot (J.) Relation de ce qui s’est passé de 
plus remarquable dans la Mission Abnaquise de 
Sainet Joseph de Sillery et de Sainct Frangois 
de Sales ’année 1685. New York: 1858. 

Bieor (J.) Relation de ce qui c'est passé de plus 
remarquable dans la Mission des Abnaquis a 
lAcadie, l'année 1701. New York: 1858. 

La Cuasse. Letter on the Death of Rale in the 
“ Lettres Edifiantes” and in Kip’s “Jesuit Mis- 
sions.” 

Rate (S.) Letters in same works. 

Suza (J. G.) Abnaki Missions, in “ History 
of the Catholic Missions among the Indian Tribes 
of the United States. 1857.” 

Druitietes, (Rev. Gasriet). Narré dun voy- 
age. New York: 1857. And in New York 


Historical Syciety’s Collections. 


History or a Hesrew Psaurer.—lI send you 
the following respecting a Hebrew Psalter which 
I have been examining: 

The book is a 12mo, and wants the title-page. 
It has the points; and a paragraph in Rabbinical 
letters at the end states that it contains 1527 par- 
agraphs. I have not now the means of ascer- 
taining when or where it was printed. 
interest arises from the MS. entries on its blank 
leaves. Several others of these leaves have been 


cut out; and on their remnants are portions of | 


notes in Latin, by several hands. I proceed to 
give the entries on the remaining ones, with con- 


jectural completions or connections, my additions | 
| 


being in brackets. 

1. “ Liber Richardi Mathe[ri.]” Rev. Richard 
Mather came to New England in 1635. 
opposite page of this leaf are the following hex- 
ameters, in the same hand; which I suppose he 


composed and wrote at giving the book to his son | 


Samuel: 


“ Ap LECTOREM. 


[Me Sa]muell tenet ac (non est dubi [um jur]e 
verum) 

[V Jidet ille quidem summo ime [mer]ce Matherus. 

[Jjussu fac igitur, nec tu me tolle libellum. 

Tolle malos, si vis; tales non tolle libellos. 

Certe verberibus multis notabitur iste 

Qui facit hoc: igitur quaeso contentus abito. 
Post sc. 

Si qua videbuntur casu non dicta latine, 

Non est in culpa Samuell, non jure Matherus 

Culpari dignus: si non sunt dicta latine, 

Edit verba liber, verba dedisse puta.” 


Rev. Sainuel Mather returned to England in 
1650, and may have lett the book with 
brother 

2. “* Nath. Mather.” 
these words, may possibly belong with them, in 
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On the} 


his | 


But a date, 1712, below | 


[ May, 


which case I do not know to what Nathaniel to 
ascribe them. Rev. Nathaniel Mather went to 
England in 1656, and may have left the book 
with his brother Increase, who in turn may have 
given it to his nephew 

8. “Sam’ll Mather, 1712.” He was minister 
at Windsor, Conn., and I suppose gave it to his 
son, whose entry is: 

4. “ Azariah Mather avrov BiBAov anno Christi, 
1702, Decembris die penultima (scil. 30) primo- 
}que anno Regni Reginae Ann: Tedos ravrns rns 
| ypagijs odtyns.”’? The earlier date of the son’s auto- 
|graph may be variously accounted for. Rev. 
Azariah Mather, who was minister at Saybrook, 
| Conn., probably sold the book to his young pa- 
|rishioner, Daniel Kirtland, a native of Saybrook, 
whose entry is— 

5. “Daniel Kirtland Est ultimus venitque pos- 

|sessor hujus Libri 1718 pretium 3,,6.” Suffi- 
| ciently unclassical, but natural enough Latin for 
|a boy of seventeen in his sophomore year at Yale, 
| a college itself no older than he. 
| 6 “John Beach, His Book, Anno Domini 
|1719.” Kirtland may have sold or given the 
book to Beach, who was a class behind him in 
college. This was the well known, obstinate, 
|and fearless Tory Episcopalian rector at New- 
| town, Conn. 

7. “Samuelis J[ohnson].” = An_ important 
amendment, but Johnson and Beach were con- 
| temporaries, friends, and fellow-Episcopalians ; 
| the former aiding to convert the latter. 

8. “*[Nathaniel] Chauncey’s Book Anno Dom- 
ini 1721.” Rev. Nathaniel Chauncey was min- 
ister at Durham, in 1721. I supply “ Nathan- 
| iel,” because he lived near previous owners of the 
book and had relations with a subsequent owner ; 
because the MS. both differs in detail from, and 
| has a striking family likeness with the signatures 
of his father and his uncle, Rev. Israel, of Strat- 
| ford; and because he, like Rev. Israel, spelled 
the surname with an e. 

9. “ Timothy Woodbridge.” Pastor of the First 
Church at Hartford, and one of the council that 
ordained Mr. Chauncey, in 1711, at Durham, 

10. “ Daniel Wadsworth’s Book, 1726. 1,,8.” 
Successor of Mr. Woodbridge, at Hartford. The 
book cost him about half what it did Kirtland, 
eight years before. 

The name of Joseph Mather (b. 1720; d. about 
1785; a deacon and influential citizen of Darien 
Conn.), is also written in the book, in a manner 
indicating that it may be an autograph. Dea. 
Joseph, was a son of Rev. Moses Mather, of Da- 
rien, whose grandfather was a brother of Rev. 
Azariah’s father, That of Cotton Mather is also 
jin it, but undoubtedly not an autograph. There 

is an odd memorandum in a hand not unlike Mr. 
| Wadsworth’s, as follows; “The Latins account 
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tome the biggest city in y* world, but geography | 
infurms us that Cairo is bigger, and Quinsy in | 


China bigger yn both of ym.” This — it is 
very likely, from Heyly ‘n, who says (“ Cosmogra- 
phy”), that ‘ Quinsay’ is said to have contained 


at one time, 1,600,000 families; together with | 


other large stories of it. 

Thus these entries afford data for a sort of his- 
tory of the book for about one hundred years, in 
the hands of an unbroken succession of clergy- 
nen, 
written, in clear, bold hands. 
1849, I cannot at present give the history of the 
book. It has probably, however, been in Hartford. 

In the library of the proprietor of this volume, 
are over a hundred editions of the Psalms, printed 
in this country beture 1800. F; 


Lerrer oF WasHIneton.—The inconvenience 
of rashly parting with historical autograph letters, 
at least without retaining adequate copies of 
them, is shown in a communication of Mr. Sam- 
uel J. May of Syracuse, N. Y., to our contempo- 
rary, the London Notes and Queries, asking for 
news, anywhere about the world, of a certain 
manuseript letter of George Washington, dated 
1794, addressed to Mr. John Custis, which he 
(Mr. May) gave to the late Edward 8. Abdy, an 
English gentleman, then on a visit to America. 


Mr. May, anxious to recall it or a copy of it, has 
applied to the heirs of Mr. Abdy, who know 


nothing of it. The letter is described as cover- 
ing nearly seven pages, and relating wholly to 
the management of Washington’s plantations, 
with a kind remembrance of his Dutch gardener. 


Tue Orv Oaken Bucket.—The following remi- 
n'scence of Samuel Woodworth, appears in the 
Home Journal, conducted by the poet’s old 
triend, George P. Morris. 

In reference to the period of the production of the 
“Old Oaken Bucket,” the writer says: “It was 
written in the spring or summer of 1817. The 
fumily were living at the time in Duane-street 
The poet came home to dinner one very warm 
day, having walked from his office, somewhere 
near the foot of Wall-street. Being much heated 
with the exercise, he poured himself out a glass 
of water—New York pump-water—and drank it 
at a draught, exclaiming, as he placed the tumbler 
on the table, ‘That is very refreshing; but how 
much more refreshing to take a good long draught, 
this warm day, from the old oaken bucket I left 
hanging in my father’s well, at home!’ Hearing 
this, the poet’s wife, who was always a suggest- 
ive body, said, ‘Selim, why wouldn’t that be a 
pretty subject for a poem?’ The poet took the 
hint, and under the inspiration of the moment, 


Their autographs are all remarkably well | 
Between 1726 and | 











sat down and poured forth from his very soul 
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those beautiful lines which have immortalized the 
name of Woodworth.” 


QUEBEC AFTER THE ConquEest.—We are in- 
debted to J. T. Cogswell, Esq., for the following 
interesting letter : 

Querseck, 22d Oct., 1759. 

Dear Sir: I did myself the pleasure of writing 
to you some time ago from the Camp on Point 
Levy, at a time when our affairs were in a very 
critical situation. General Wolfe’s great genius 
has, under God, been the instrument of the happy 
conclusion matters have been brought to on this 
side. We are, at present, busy in repairing our 
quarters and strengthening the fortifications to 
protect us against the severity of the winter, and 
any attempts that may be made by the enemy, 
whose whole force is to winter as near us as they 
can, and with whom we hope to bring matters to 
an issue before May next. I shall not trouble 
you with any particulars of a publick nature, as 
our situation here can be no secret to you. 

The excessive price of every necessury is the 
only thing disagreeable in our situation. In so 
great a garrison one cannot be at a loss fur agree- 
able friends to spend an evening with; ard such 
as are fond of the company of “the fair sex, will 
here find a very great number of polite and ex- 
tremely agreeable Ladys. Quebeck—before we 
destroyed it—exceeded in beauty, elegance, and 
number of publick and private edifices, either 
New York or Boston. The inhabitants carryd 
on a very large and beneficial trade; and, as 
every one lived up to his income, this, with the 
love of magniticence natural to the French nation, 
would give an English spectator an idea of greater 
opulence than they were really possessed of. It is 
very surprising with what ease the levity and 
gaiety of their tempers enable them to bear mis- 
fortunes, which to us would be insupportable: 
familys, whoin the calamitys of War, in four 
months, reduced to the want of common ne- 
cessarys, from the height of luxury—laugh, dance, 
and sing, comforting themselves with this reflec- 
tion—VFortune de Guerre. They already seem as 
much at rest as if they had the English for their 
masters many years. Their young Ladys take 
the utmost pains to teach the officers of our army 
French, with what view, I know not, if it is not 
that they might hear themselves praised, flattered, 
and courted, without loss of time. 

This goes by an officer of our regiment, who 
will probably go through Stamford, on his way 
from Boston to New York. To him I refer you 
for further news, and believe ine to be 

Your most obliged and h’ble serv’t, 
ALEx’R CAMPBELL. 


Mr. Jonn Lioyp, Merch't at Stamford, 
Connecticut, New England. 
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Fue Lisrary oF Jon Hanooox, President of | Mayhew’s Sermons. 
the Continental Congress. The following cata-| Sir Charles Grandison. 


logue of this library is taken from the Record in 
Sutfolk Probate, 1794. 


Postlethwaite’s Dictionary of Trade and Oom- 
merce; 2 vols., folio. 

Dart’s History and Antiquities of the Abbey 
Church of St. Peter's; 2 vols., folio. 

Chamber's Dictionary; 2 vols., folio. 

Rapin's History of England ; 2 vols., folio. 

Willard’s Divinity ; folio. 

Flavel’s Works; folio. 

Bacon’s Philosophy. 

Hollis’ Memoirs; quarto. 

Prussian Evolutions, 

Carter’s Epictetus. 

Newton's Milton; 8 vols, 

tole’s Conduct. 

Universal History; 51 vols. 

Memvirs of Marlborough. 

Magdalen Charities. 

Iianway’s Reflections on Life and Religion. 

Varro’s LLasbandry. 

Locke on the Understanding. 

Beccaria on Crimes. 

Annals of the Netherlands. 

Constitution of the United States. 

Zimmerman on Pride. 

Dickinson’s Political Essays. 

Cato’s Letters; 4 vols. 

Field’s Engineer. 

Adain’s Detence of the Constitution ; 3 vols. 

Ramsay’s History of the United States. 

Belknap’s New Hampshire. 

Erkhard’s Gazetteer, or the Newsman’s Inter- 
preter, 

ne eee or Spectacle de la Nature; 

vols. 

Salmon’s Short View. 

Clarendon’s Rebellion. 

British Registers. 

Whitelock’s Historical Memoirs. 

Age of Louis XIV. 

British Customs. 

England’s Reformation. 

Horneck’s Great Law of Consideration. 

Hervey’s Meditations. 

Chauncy’s Thoughts on Religion. 

Virgil. 

Churchill’s Sermons. 

Horace and Tully. 

Estimate of Manners. 

Greek Homer. 

Caesar and Juvenal. 

Tattler and Guardian. 

Shakspeare and Spectator. 

Female Spectator. 

Pamela. 


Faith and Practice; 2 vols. 

Collin’s Rambler. 

Gay. 

Tom Jones. 

Pope; Dryden. 

Glover’s Leonidas. 

Robertson's Scotland. 

Military Instructor. 

Essay on Slavery. 

Journal of Congress. 

Emily Montague. 

Bibles in various languages. 

Whole Duty of Man. 

Archbishop Sharpe’s Sermons and Discourses, in 
7 vols. 

Watts’ Works. 

Massachusetts Constitution. 

Adam’s Defence, in Dutch. 

Ladies’ Library ; 8 vols. 

Irwin’s Tracts. 

Boyer’s French Dictionary. 

Sim’s Military Guide. 

Historical Dictionary. 

Hewett’s Fables. 

Fordyce’s Sermons. 

Memoirs of the Plague in London. 

Mathematical works in French, Latin, Greek, and 
Dutch. J.8. L. 


Tue ConstiTuTION oF THE UniTep SratEs.— 
The statement reported to have been made at the 
last meeting of the New Jersey Historical Society 

Historical Magazine, vol. iv., p. 77), that “ New 
ersey is the only State which adopted the Con- 
stitution unanimously and without amendment,” 
is erroneous. All the States adopted it without 
amendment, inasmuch as it was not in the power 
of any State Convention to amend it. Some of 
the States suggested important amendments, some 
of which were afterwards adopted in the consti- 
tutional mode. 

On the 7th of December, 1787, the Convention 
of Delaware adopted the Constitution unani- 
mously, being the first State to vote upon the 
question. 

On the 12th of the same month, the Conven- 
tions of New Jersey and Pennsylvania voted on 
it, the former adopting it unanimously, the latter 


| by a vote of 46 ayes to 28 nays. 


Georgia was the fourth State to act, its Con- 
vention having adopted the Constitution unani- 
mously on the 2d of January, 1788. M. E. 


PuILADELPHIA. 


[Rhode Island and North Carolina alone refused 
to adopt it.] 
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QUERIES. 


Monument at Waite Prats :—Some years 
since, I had occasion, in a professional capa- 
city, to examine the orderly-book, if that is the 

roper term, of a non-commissioned officer of the 

evolution. Upon one of its pages, in another 
and elegant handwriting, was the record which I 
then transcribed and now inclose. Publish in 
your magazine, if you think it deserves such a 
place. Perhaps it was published in contemporary 
newspapers. What was this monument? What 
did it commemorate? What became of it? 

Yours, respectfully, H. W. Tarr. 
Lenox, Mass., March 12, 1860. 


Came Ware Puatns, July 21, 1778. 

This day was Erected a fine Monument of a 
Great stone of curious Carvings, by the Field & 
Other Officers and Gentlemen of the Regmt. com- 
manded by Colo. Wood. After which, in the even- 
ing, those Gentlemen were attended with a Band 
of Musick and thirteen toasts were drank in the 
following manner, & carried on in the greatest 
Decency & Good order: 

1st. The Col.—Hoping that we shall be made 
sensible that this is the year that we shall gain a 
final Victory over our enemies: and that Inde- 
penne shall be established upon Good and 
asting Basis. 

2d. Lieut Col.—Success to the American Arms 
—hoping that the present Campaign may termi- 
nate the American Warfare. 

8d. Major.—Genl. Washington and all his 
brave officers and Men: hoping they will have 
the blessings of Heaven and the Conquest of their 
Enemies. 

4th. Capt. Noble.—Success to Gen]. Gates and 
Officers under his command—hoping they will 
prove themselves Courageous and Valiant. 

5th. Capt. Batchellor.—Success to Genl. Mor- 
ris and his field Officers, and others under his 
command. 

6th. Capt. Carpenter.—His Most Christian 
Majesty. 

7th. Capt. Green.—Success to Genl. Green 
and all his endeavors to stop British Tyranny. 

8th. Captain Stearns.—The American Allies. 

9th. Capt. Drury.—Ewerlasting Union to the 
18 United States. 

10th. Capt. Pomeroy.—Success to endeavors 
to stop the inroads of our Inveterate Enemies. 

11th. Adjut.—Success to His Most Christian 
Majesty’s Fleet upon the Water. 

12th. Qur. Master.—As the Letters are En- 
graven upon this Stone, so let the Letters of Lib- 
erty be engraven upon the Hearts of all true 
Americans to all Generations. 
13th. Surgeon.—May the Engraving of this 





Stone remain in View till all the enemies of 
America are buried in Oblivion. 


Earty New Enerann Expiorer.—the “ Re- 
lation” of the Jesuit Missions in Canada, in 1640, 
says: ‘* June 24, an Englishman arrived with his 
servant, brought by twenty Abnaquiois Indians in 
canoes. He set out from Quinibequi lake or 
river in Lacadie, where the English have a settle- 
ment, to come in search of some passage through 
these countries to the North Sea. The governor 
hearing of it would not permit him to come to 
Quebec. He sent some soldiers to guard him, 
urging him to hasten his departure for home; he 
attempted to do so, but some of the leading In- 
dians who brought him having fallen sick and the 
rivers or streams by which he had come being 
dried up, he threw himself into the hands of the 
French, to escape apparently inevitable death on 
his way back, so horrible and fearful are the 
roads. Mr. de Montmagny sent him to Tadous- 
sac to go in search of England by way of France. 

“This good fellow toid us wonders of New 
Mexico; ‘I have learned,’ said he, ‘that you can 
sail to that country by seas north of it; for two 
years I have explored the southern coast from 
Virginia to Quinebequi, to see if I could not find 
some large river or lake, to lead me to nations 
having some knowledge of this sea north of 
Mexico; and not finding any, I came to this 
country to enter Saguené, and penetrate, if [ 
could, with the Indians of the country to the 
North Sea.’” Can any of our readers throw 
any light on this resolute explorer. JONAS. 





Tae Wetsa in Amerioa.—The Rev. Tuomas 
Evans, rector of Goykéy, near Abergavenny in 
Wales, addressed the following inquiries to a gen- 
tleman of Petersburg during a recent visit to that 
country. 

Peterssure, Va., March 24. 


“Mr, Evans would be thankful if the Madoc’s 
discovery of America, will also be borne in mind. 
Is there any tradition mentioned by certain well- 
known American writers, and what, that the 
Welsh discovered America before Columbus? Is 
there any thing Welsh about the Doeg tribe? 
Does their language resemble that of Wales? Is 
there a trace of the Christian religion among 
them? Any tradition which would favor the 
idea that their forefathers had come from Britain ? 

Are there any tribes on a small river called 
River Post, which empties itself into the Red 
River, which have traditions among them favor- 
ing the supposition, that, on the landing of the 
Spaniards, their ancestors fled to the banks of the 
said river? If there be such tribes, does their 
language bear any affinity to the Welsh? Is it 
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by any celebrated American historian ciel 
that the Mandans, on the Missouri (now by Cat- 
lin supposed to be extinet), were a remnant of a 
Welsh colony? What are the American histori- 
ans who inay have touched on the said subject, 
and who may be considered the best authorities ? 


Lamont’s Porms.—A few days since I met a 
volume entitled * Poems and Tales in verse, by 
Mrs. AEneas Lamont. London: Printed for the 
author, and published by Ogles, Duncan & Coch- 
ran, 1818.” 12mo., 179 pp. From some of the 
poems she was evidently an Irish lady. Can any 
of your readers tell whether the poems men- 
tioned in the Hist, Mug., iii., p. 283, are by this 
lady, or throw any light on her or her husband ? 


Aprronpack.—I find it stated in the last num- 
ber of the Magazine (iv., p. 117), that Adirondack 
is the plural of Adironda. Will some scholar 
state to what Iroquois dialect the word Adironda 
belongs, anck what its meaning is, as well as any 
authority for making the plural, in any Iroquois 
dialect, by adding ck? Can any reader of the 
Hist. Mag., state where the term Adirondack is 
first given, and to whom specifically it is there 
applied ? GANIEGUE, 


Suawnegs.—On what authority does Pearce, 
in his annals of Luzerne Co., make the Shawnees 
and Kickapoos two branches of the Eries? The 

*Relation” of the Jesuits for 1648, says: ‘* The 
southern shores of this lake, called. Erie, were 
formerly inhabited by certain tribes, whom we 
call the Cat Nation; who have been obliged to 
retire far inland to get at a distance from their 
enemies, who are more to the west. These people 
of the Cat Nation have many permanent towns, 
for they cultivate the earth and are of the same 
language as our Hurons.” And the two tribes 


mentioned certainly do not speak a Huron, but | J 


an Algonquin dialect. G. 


Cos Monry.—I have in my collection of coins, 
two rudely fashioned silver pieces, about three- 
fourths of, and one and one-half inches in diame- 
ter, weighing one-half of, and one ounce; must 
have represented fifty cents, and one dollar respect- 


ively. They are of irregular forins, defying all ge- 
ometrical description, and are impressed on each 
side with characters similar to the Spanish coins— 
one side of each bears the date (1752) in the centre. 
Can you tell me their origin ? R. A. B. 


Rioumonpd, Va. 


[They are apparently Cob money, of which the 
following description will suffice : 


“A coin struck by the Spanish provinces of 


South America, for currency, and which appears 
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to have been chedating here under the name of 
Cob money ; they were irregular pieces of silver 
hammered down sufficiently to receive an abbre- 
viated inscription and date, with an imperfect 
device of the arms of Spain; they were of the 
exact weight of the piece of eight and its lower 
denominations, and had on them their value in 
Arabic numerals.” —Hist. Coll. Essex Institute, 
ii., p. 100, n. 

Cob Neck, in Maryland, derives its name from 
this money. An early proprietor brought home 
a large fortune from the Spanish main in that spe- 
cies of specie.] 


Freetr’s Reeistrer.—Can any of your readers 
inform me when Fleet’s “ Register and Pocket 
Almanack,” published at Boston, was first issued, 
and when it*stopped? Are they readily ob- 
tained ? Yours, 

a. & B, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Musoreuta.—Can any of your correspondents 
inform me of the authorship and history of the 


“First Essay 
Of Latin Poetry in English Dress 
Which Marytanp hath publish’d from the 
Press ;”— 


entitled : 
“ MusorpuLa, 
Sive 
Kambpo-myomazia. 
THE 
MOUSE-TRAR, 
OR THE 
Battie of the CamBRIAN 
and Miog,” 


printed and published in Maryland between the 
years 1727 and 1782. 

This little volume of fifty-two duodecimo pages 
(a copy of which, lacking the title-page, is in the 
possession of the Maryland Historical Society), 
is neatly printed, with the Latin poem on one 
side of the page and an English version on the 
opposite. Its history, authorship, and rivLE- 
PAGE are desired. It was dedicated : 

“ To Ilis Excellency 
Benepior Leonarp CaLvert, 
Governour, and ComMMANDER in Chief, in 
and over the Province oF MARYLAND ;” 


and commences the dedication thus: 


“* Permit, Great Sir! a Visit from the Muse, 
Nor to her comic Tale your Smile refuse : 
With humble Duty she presumes to lay 
Before your curious View,—This First Essay 
Of Latin Poetry in English Dress, 
Which Marysanp hath published from the Press.” 
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Also: 

Who was Esen Cook, who published, in Lon- 
don, about 1708, a satirical poem on Maryland, 
entitled: ‘ Taz Sor-Wrep* Factor, or a VoYAGE 
to Marytanp?” This poem was republished, 
with another on “ Bacon’s Rebellion,” in 1731, 
by Mr. Green, at Annapolis, Md. Who has a 
copy of this Maryland edition ? BW. 

Baxrimore, 17th March, 1860. 


Haxr Cent or 1828.—Can you, or any of the 
knowing ones among your correspondents, tell why 
there are only twelve, instead of thirteen, stars on 
the half-cents of 1828? I have often asked coin 
collectors, but they professed ignorance. W. 

W. Haverrorp, Pa., March 20, 1860. 


REPLIES. 


Earty American Epition oF Rosertson’s 
Cuartes V. (vol. iv., p. 121).—The edition, 8vo., 
is an American one, and its history is well known. 
It was printed in Philadelphia by Robert Bell, 
1770. ‘The list of subscribers appended to the 
third volume is thus quaintly introduced : 

“ A list of subscribers 
whose names posterity may respect, because, by 
their seasonable encouragement, this American 
Edition hath been accomplished at a price so 
moderate,t that the Man of the Woods, as well as 
the Man of the Court, may now solace himself 
with sentimental Delight.” 

Bell was a worthy Scotchman, and besides be- 
ing a thorough bookseller, was sensible and witty. 
He did much for literature in this city, and 
printed, among other things, in 1772, an edition 
of Blackstone’s Commentaries, 4 vols., 8vo., a 
very heavy undertaking for that period. 

GRIFFON, 

PHILADELPHIA, 


Booxs Depioatep To Wasiineton (vol. iv., 
57, 90, 122).—London, Feb. 24, 1860.—Sir: 
Through the courtesy of Edward Locker, Esq., 
I am enabled to offer you for insertion in the 
Historical Magazine, a transcript of an interest- 
ing and hitherto unpublished letter of General 
Washington. The owner of the original is the 
fortunate possessor of many other letters written 
by the same illustrious hand, several of which, I 


have reason to believe, he will cheerfully place at | 
your disposal for the gratification of your readers. | 


J. BR. 


* Tobacco. 
+ “*Sewed in blue boards at One Dollar each vol- 
ume.” 
20 
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Mount Vernon, 15th Aug., 1798, 


Rev. Sir: I know not how it has happened, 
but the fact is, that your favor of the 8th of 
Nov., last year, is but just received; and at 4 
time when both public and private business 
pressed so hard upon me as to afford no leisure 
to give the “ View of the causes and consequences 
of the American Revolution,” written by you, 
and which you had been pleased to send me, a 
perusal. 

For the honor of its Dedication, and for the 
friendly and favorable sentiments which are 
therein expressed, I pray you to accept my ac- 
knowledgement and thanks. 

Not having read the book, it follows, of course, 
that I can express no opinion with respect to its 
political contents; but I can venture to assert, 
beforehand, and with confidence, that there is no 
man in either country more zealously devoted to 
peace and a good understanding between the two 
nations than I am; nor one who is more disposed 
to bury in oblivion all animosities which have sub- 
sisted between them and the individuals of each. 

Peace with all the world is my sincere wish. 
I am sure it is our true policy, and am persuaded 
it is the ardent desire of the Government. But 
there is a nation whose intermeddling, and rest- 
less disposition, and attempts to divide, distract, 
and influence the measures of other countries, 
that will not suffer us, I fear, to enjoy this bless- 
ing long, unless we will yield to them our rights, 
and submit to greater injuries and insults: than 
we have already sustained, to avoid the calami- 
ties resulting from war. 

What will be the consequences of our arming 
for self-defence, that Providence, who permits 
these doings in the disturbers of mankind, and 
who rules and governs all things, alone can tell. 
To its all-powerful decrees we must submit, 
whilst we hope that the justice of our cause, if 
war must ensue, will entitle us to its protection. 

With sentiments of respect, I am, Rev. sir, your 
most obedient servant. G. WasHINeTon. 

Tue Rev. Me. Bovoner. 

Anotner Reprty.—To this list may be added 
a stitched book of music, consisting of eleven 
pages of music and words, with the following 
title-page, all engraved. 

“Seven Songs | for the | Harpsichord | or | 
Forte Piano | The Words and Music | Composed 
by Francis Iflopkinson | Philadelphia published 
and sold by T. Dobson | I. Aitkin « Seulpt.” 

The words are the same Delia and Strephon 
Songs found towards the end of the third volume 
of Hopkinson’s Works. The dedication is dated 
Philadelphia, Nov. 20th, 1788, a few months pre- 
vious to the election of Washington to the Presi- 
dency, and at a time when he was a private citi- 


zen. B. P. i. 
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Anotuer Repty.—Perhaps the first book ded- 
icated to Washington is “ Military Instructions 
for officers detached in the field, containing a 
scheme for forming a corps of a partisan. Illus- 
trated with plans of the manceuvres necessary in 
carrying on the Petite Guerre. By Roger Ste- 
venson, Esq. Philadelphia. R. Aitken, 1775,” 
12mo., 286 pp. The dedication is, ‘ To the Hon- 
ourable George Washington, Esquire, General 
and Commander in Chief of all the forces of the 
United American Colonies, and Member of the 
Hon. House of Delegates.” 

Awnotner Repty.—A Discourse against Tory- 
ism, by Dr. Whitaker, 12mo. Newburyport, 1777. 

A Discourse on Liberty, by John eae, 8vo. 
Boston, 1795. 

‘ie Invention of Letters, a Poem, by Thomas 
Paine (name changed to R. Treat Paine, Jr.) 4to. 
Boston, 1795. 

Tyrannicide Proved Lawful, a Discourse preach- 
ed in the Mines at Symsbury, by Simeon Baxter, 
8vo., London, 1782. 

Muller on Artillery, 8vo., Phil., 1779. 

Enquiries on Plaistir of Paris, by Richard Pe- 
ters, 8vo., Phil., 1797. 

The Rights of Man, by Thomas Paine: Ist 
edition, 1791. 

Depicatep To Mrs. Wasnrnetron.—Memoirs 
of the Bloomsgrove Family, by Enos Hitchcock : 
2 vols.,12mo. Boston, 1790. Z. Z. 


First Sonoor History or THE Unirep Srates 
(vol. iii., p. 280).—A note on p. 2,of “A con- 
cise History of the United States, from the Dis- 
covery of America till 1795; with a correct map 
of the United States. The second edition. Phil- 
adelphia: Printed and sold by John McCulloch, 
No. 1, North Third street—1797,” begins thus: 
“Several years ago, the editor was concerned in 
publishing a work, entitled ‘ An Introduction to 
the History of America.’... Deliberating on the 
propriety of printing another edition, it occurred 
to the editor, that a concise history of the United 
States, from the discovery to the present time, 
would be more useful, especially for schools, and 
to such as had not time to peruse larger works. 
As nothing on this plan had appeared, he ven- 
tured on the work; and in 1795, published the 
first edition of this book. It met with approba- 
tion from individuals, and was introduced into 
seminaries in various parts of the States.” This 
prefatory note is signed John Me Culloch, and he 
was apparently author, as well as printer and 
publisher of the first School History of the Uni- 
ted States. His work was evidently popular, for 
I have seen a copy of the 12th edition. 8. 


Narnanter Bacon, oF Virertia (Ante, vol. i., 
pp. 85, 125, 216, 349).—No one of the preceding 
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paragraphs recognizes the fact that there were 
two Nathaniel Bacons in Virginia, at the time of 
the rebellion of 1675-6, and both prominent men. 
Hening (Statutes of Va, v. ii., p. 544) observes 
also that the two “have been generally con- 
founded by our early historians.” 

It is impossible that Bacon the younger, the 
leader of the rebellion, should have been the 
author of the work onthe English Government 
alluded to (i. p. 125). Part I. of the work was 
published as early as 1647, and Part II. in 1651; 
while young Bacon is represented by the con- 
temporaneous histories as only thirty years old at 
the time he became general of the rebels in 1675, 
and consequently must have been an infant at its 
first publication. But it is not improbable that 
the work was written by “Old Ool. Nathaniel 
Bacon,” his opulent relative. 

The title of the first edition is given in Brydges 
*¢ Censura Literaria,” vol. iv. The 2d edition was 
published secretly in 1672, and the 3d in 1682. 
The publisher of both editions was prosecuted 
for the supposed treasonable sentiments con- 
tained in them, and hundreds of copies were 
publicly burnt. The edition of 1682 was, how- 
ever, mainly suppressed until 1689, after the 
Revolution, when it was reissued with the fol- 
lowing additional general title-page, and the name 
of the author: 

“ An Historical and Political Discourse of the 
Laws and Government of England, from the first 
times to the reign of Queen Elizabeth. With a 
vindication of the ancient way of Parliaments in 
England. Collected from some manuscript notes 
of John Selden, Esq. By Nathaniel Bacon, of 
Gray’s Inn, Esq. London: Printed for John 
Starkey, 1689.” 203, 188 pp. fol. The title- 
pages to the two parts, have each the date of 
1682, with no name of author, and ‘no reference 
to Selden. 

There was a member of the Long Parliament, 
named Nathaniel Bacon, who was also a member 
of the Parliament in 1654, ’56, °58, and ’59. Of 
the latter he was a prominent member, and on 
the Grand Committee (Burton’s Diary, vol. iv.) 
He was from Ipswich, Sutfulk, and a graduate of 
Cambridge. 

Now the identity of Bacon, the author of this 
work, and of the Commonwealth’s man, with 
Bacon senior of Virginia, is not an improbable 
fact. For the member of Parliament was from 
Suffolk, and therefore of the same county with 
his nephew, Bacon, junior. The author, the Par- 
liament man, and the colonist, were of the gentry, 
and of the same political principles. Simultane- 
ously, almost, with a change of government in 
England, a N athaniel Bacon of distinction, ap- 
pears in Virginia, and in 1660-’61 is a member 
of Gov. Berkeley’s Council. If the county histo- 
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ries have been in vain searched for traces of him, 
as by the Queries in Gents. Mag. we should infer, 
is not the theory of his emigration to America, a 
solution of the obscurity ? 

N. Bacon, jr., had arrived in Virginia prob- 
ably in 1672. The life of N. Bacon, mentioned 
in Watts’s “ Bibliot. Dict.” under Bacon’s works, 
is the life of the nephew, and not of the uncle. 
It does not appear to have been reprinted in any 
of the Collections of the Historical Societies. 

H, A. 


ALBANY, 


Obituary. 


Art his residence at Hyde Park, on the Hud- 
son, April 5th, James Kirke Pavtpine, the em- 
inent author and early associate of Irving in liter- 
ature. He was born on the 22d of August, 1779, 
at Pleasant Valley, Dutchess County, in this 
State. He received most of his education at a 
country school. In early manhood he removed 
to New York and formed the acquaintance of 
Washington Irving, to whom he was related by 
marriage, his sister having married Irving’s elder 
brother, 

In 1807, Paulding, and William and Washing- 
ton Irving undertook the establishment of “ Sal- 
magundi,” a periodical issued every fortnight, in 
sinall pamphlet form, something of the fashion of 
the Spectator, but original in style and matter. 
It proved a decided success. It is still read with 
eagerness for its entertainment, and is valuable 
in an historical point of view, as a picture of so- 
ciety of its day. 

The literary association of Paulding and Irving 
began and closed with “Salmagundi.” Their 
literary tastes were somewhat different, and they 
found it most expedient to pursue their avoca- 
tions separately. Paulding, whose family had 
been driven from its home in Westchester county 
during the Revolution, naturally entertained a 
bitter feeling against the English, and this senti- 
ment manifested itself in political satires, which 
speedily obtained for him a considerable, though, 
from the very nature of the subject, an ephemeral 
popularity, The principal of these were “The 
Diverting History of John Bull and Brother Jona- 
than,” issued in 1812, and “ The Lay of the Scotch 
Fiddle,” in 1818. A pamphlet entitled “The 
United States and England,” attracted the atten- 
tion of President Madison, and brought Mr. 
Paulding more directly into the political arena. 
In 1814 he was made Secretary of the Board of 
Navy Commissioners, afterwards Navy Agent at 
New York, and from 1837 to 1841 he was at the 

ad of the Navy Department of the United 
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States, under the Van Buren administration, 
since which he retired from public life. 

From 1807 to near the close of his life, Mr. 
Paulding engaged, more or less, in literary pur- 
suits. He attempted to revive ‘‘ Salmagundi,” 
without the aid of Mr. Irving, but the new series 
failed to please. In 1815 he published “ Letters 
from the South,” consisting of lively sketches of 
manners and scenery in Virginia; in 1818, a 
poem called “The Backwoodsman,” sketching 
the progress of an emigrant and his family from 
the old to the new States; in 1823, “ Konigs- 
marke, or Old Times in the New World,” a 
tale of the Swedish settlements on the Delaware ; 
in 1824, “John Bull in America, or The New 
Munchansen,” and in 1826, ‘‘ Merry Tales of the 
Three Wise Men of Gotham.” He afterwards 
wrote “ The Traveller’s Guide, or the New Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” “Tales of the Good Woman,” 
the “ Dutchman’s Fireside,” which has ever been 
regarded as his best novel, and “* Westward, Ho!” 
a novel of Kentucky forest life. In 1835 he pub- 
lished a life of Washington, for the use of schools, 
and more recently a work in favor of slavery in 
the United States. His latest productions were 
the novels, “* The Old Continental,” and the “ Pu- 
ritan and His Daughter.” Several of his works 
have been translated and published abroad. 

Mr. Paulding’s pen retained much of its fresh- 
ness to the last. He was certainly one of the 
most elegant and facile of American essayists. 
His reputation has of late fallen off in conse- 
quence of his books being, for some reason or 
other, kept out of the market. Properly edited, 
they would be read with interest alongside of the 
volumes of his friend, Washington Irving. Mr. 
Paulding, though of late he seldom visited the 
city, was a genuine New Yorker, attached to its 
history and traditions, which he has done so 
much in a popular way to illustrate. His remains 
rest in its vicinity at Greenwood. 


Wittram H. Bissett, Governor or ILirots, 
was born near Cooperstown, New York, on the 
25th of April, 1811, and thus had nearly com- 
pleted his forty-ninth year. Like so many of our 
public men, his education was received at one of 
the common schools, In 1828 he commenced 
the study of medicine, and seven years afterwards 
graduated at the Jefferson Medical College, Phil- 
adelphia. Returning to New York, he practised 
for two years in Steuben county; but subse- 
quently removed to Illinois, where he was elected 
to the State Legislature. At the age of thirty 
he commenced the study of law, and soon took a 
prominent position at the bar. On the breaking 
out of the Mexican war he was elected Colonel of 
the Second Illinois Regiment of Volunteers, the 
only dissenting vote being that of a rival candi- 
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date. His career in that war, particularly at the 
battle of Buena Vista, is well known, and elicited 
the especial encomiums of General Taylor. In 
1848 he was elected, without opposition, to Con- 
gress, and re-elected two years afterwards. In 
1852 he ran as an independent candidate, defeat- 
ing two others; but the condition of his health, 
long delicate, obliged him to withdraw in 1854. 
His career in Congress was signalized by his 
prompt defence of the valor of the northern 
troops, and particularly those of his own State, 
in Mexico, and by his zealous opposition to the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise. His famous 
rencontre with Jeff. Davis, then a member of 
Congress from Mississippi, grew out of his vindi- 
cation of the Illinois regiment and their conduct 
at Buena Vista. Mr. Davis challenged him to a 
duel. Col. Bissell promptly accepted; but the 
interposition of President Taylor, who bore the 
relation of father-in-law to Mr. Davis, prevented 
the hostile meeting. After the passage of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, he joined the new Repub- 
lican organization, and made several speeches of 
marked ability. At the State Convention held 
at Bloomington in May, 1856, he was nominated 
by acclamation for the office of governor. Being 
still in ill health, he was unable to make a can- 
vass of the State. He was nevertheless elected 
py 4782 majority, while Mr. Buchanan received 
a much larger majority. Colonel Bissell was 
strongly urged as a candidate for the Presidency 
in 1856, and had his health permitted, it is sup- 
posed that he would have received the nomina- 
tion at Philadelphia. The disease from which he 
suffered was chronic diarrhoea, resulting in a pa- 
ralysis of the lower limbs; this was aggravated 
by a serious fall from a railroad train. The dis- 
ease which terminated his life—in March—was 
inflammation of the lungs. Respecting his life, 
the Press and Tribune says: 

“Tn his private life, Governor Bissell was above 
reproach. Simple and correct in his tastes, un- 
ostentatious in manner, and temperate in all 
things, he contracted none of those vices which 
characterize so many men in public life, and 
which so often sully a renown otherwise a crown 
of undying honor to its possessor. As a citizen, 
he was loyal and public spirited; as a friend, 
steadfast and true; as a neighbor, obliging and 
generous; at home, in the bosom of his family, 
his affectionate nature expanded in fullest flower 
and yielded richest fragrance. Nature had 
stamped upon his outward form the impress of 
true nobility, and the inward life corresponded 
and harmonized well with its external symbol and 
promise.” 

Colonel Bissell was twice married. By his 
first wife he had two daughters, who are still 
living. His second wife was the daughter of 
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Senator Kane, of Illinois, and a Catholic from 
birth. During his residence at Washington he 
embraced the same faith, and lived and died in 
it. The funeral ceremonies were accordingly 
conducted in accordance with the rites of that 
Church. 


Prorgessor Mariano VELAZQUEZ DE LA Ca- 
DENA, born in the city of Mexico, June 28, 1778, 
died at New York. In the paternal line he de- 
scended from the very ancient hidalgo family of 
Velazquez de la Cadena, 

On the maternal side he was a lineal descend- 
ant of Vincente Yanez Pinzon, of Palos, one of 
the brave brothers who aided in fitting out 
Columbus in his first voyage, and risked life and 
fortune with him in his doubtful and perilous en- 
terprise. On a subsequent voyage, in 1500, he 
discovered the coast of Brazil and the mouth of 
the Amazon. In recognition of the distinguished 
merits and services of the Pinson family, by a 
royal decree of the Emperor Charles V., dated at 
Barcelona, 23d September, 1619, they were en- 
nobled. 

At the early age of seven years Velazquez was 
sent to Madrid and educated at the Royal Semi- 
nary of Nobles, in which only the sons of Gran- 
dees of Spain, or those of the noblest families were 
admitted. In 1799, he received the degree of 
Bachelor of Philosophy and Crown Laws, and in 
1800, before attaining majority, his Catholic 
Majesty, Charles IV., in appreciation of his ca- 
pacity and proficiency, and as a special mark of 
royal favor, allowed him to be admitted Royal 
Notary of the Chambers and Indies; and subse- 
quently conferred on him a proprietary office, 
under the old vice-regal government of New 
Spain, analogous to that of Accountant-General, 
or curator of the estates of minors and deceased 
persons. He thereupon returned to Mexico, and 
continued in the discharge thereof nearly two 
years. During this period he had the advantage 
of becoming intimately acquainted with Hum- 
boldt, then on his travels through that country. 

In view of the disturbed state of Mexico, he 
subsequently caine over to New York, where he 
married, and in due time was admitted an Amer- 
ican citizen. Political affairs in Mexico still con- 
tinuing in the same revolutionary and anarchical 
state, as, in fact, they have ever since remained, 
with rare and short Intervals, without any imme- 
diate prospect of amelioration, and finding it im- 
possible to realize remittances from his income 
there, he established himself in this emporium of 
the Western World as professor of the Spanish 
language. 

Among his elementary and religious works, in 
Spanish and English, may be enumerated the fol- 
lowing :—* Ele:nentos de la Lengua Inglesa para 
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uso de los Espafioles,” ‘“‘ Elementos de la Lengua 
Castellana,” and a number of school-books in 
Spanish; “La Santa Misa conforme al Ritual 
tomano; “El Exercicio Diario y Oraciones, tra- 
ducido literalmente del Latin,” together with vari- 
ous other religions books in Spanish; a Spanish 
grammar, according to Ollendorf’s system; an 
introduction to Spanish conversation; a Spanish 
reader, and a Spanish-English dictionary. 


Deatu oF A CENTENARIAN.—Michael Coon, 
a soldier of the Revolution, and of the War of 
1812, died on March 19, at his residence in Phil- 
adelphia, aged one hundred and five years, five 
months, and five days. The deceased, with three 
brothers, passed through some of the most excit- 
ing scenes of the Revolutionary War, and he was 
for a time under the immediate command of 
Washington himself. The deceased was six feet 
four inches in height, and the smallest of his 
family. 


Jonun F. Bacon, a native of Massachusetts, 
died at Nassau, New Providence, on the 25th of 
February, at the age of seventy-one years. He 
held the post of Clerk of the New York Senate 
for twenty-eight years. During the War of 1812, 
he was in military service for a short time on the 
frontier. He was United States Consul at Nas- 
sau, for ten years, a place which he resigned four 
years since. 


Mrs. Jonn Weepen died in Columbia, Lorain 
County, March 30, aged ninety-three years. She 
was born in Jamestown, Rhode Island, in 1766, 
and was married in 1798. Her husband is still 
alive. Mrs. Weeden’s maiden name was Barsheba 
Martin. She was the last of the survivors of the 
Wyoming massacre, immortalized alike by poet 
and historian. 

A few of the inhabitants escaped, among whom 
were the family of William Martin, Mrs, Weed- 
en’s father. Mrs. Weeden was twelve years old 
at that time, and she retained a vivid recollec- 
tion of the massacre until her death. She was a 
prisoner with her sister in the fort, where every 
male was put to death by the tomahawk, The 
sisters left the valley with their father and mother 
and little sister, and travelled with a flag of truce 
through the then dense forest, till within forty 
miles of the Connecticut river. There they were 
met by two of Mr. Martin’s sons and taken to 
Colchester. Mr. Martin and his family left Rhode 
Island for Wyoming, Pa.; a few years before the 
massacre, performing the arduous journey on foot. 
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years old at the time. He resided in Pennsy]- 
vania 101 years, 7 months and 18 days. He died 
March 23, at the wonderful age of 113 years, 7 
months, and 18 days. He entered our service in 
1775, and fought throughout the whole war. 
Ile was with Washington when he crossed the 
Delaware on Christinas night, 1776, and was in 
the battle of Trenton, the 26th December. The 
light of day was just breaking when the Ameri- 
cans drove in the outposts of the Hessians 
during a heavy snow-storm. Snyder was in the 
battle of Brandywine, September 11, 1777, under 
Lafayette. He was transferred to the command 
of Gen. Wayne, and was in his defeat near Paoli, 
September 22, 1777. He was in the battle of 
Germantown, October 4, 1774. He was en- 
camped with Washington at Valley Forge, De- 
cember 11,1777. He has said that the winter 
of that year was the coldest he ever experienced. 
Our troops, he has told us, shot squirrels and 
drew their skin over their feet fur shoes. He 
was in the battle of Monmouth, June 28, 1778, 
under Wayne, and was with Wayne at the taking 
of Stony Point, where the watchword was, “ Re- 
member Paoli, brave boys.” He was with Lafay- 
ette at the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, 
on the 19th of October, 1781, and, in his own 
words, “in many more scrimmages that he could 
not remember the particulars of.” This warrior 
left descendants to the fourth generation, and to 
the number of nearly three hundred. He was a 
gunsmith by trade, and made a perfect gun when 
he was 107 years of age. During the last sum- 
mer he could read without spectacles. When he 
was over 90 he walked to Clearfield and back, a 
distance of nearly 30 miles—and then back again, 
a distance in all of 60 miles, before dark, on one 
and the same day. We are assured that he did 
not feel “any the worse” for this walk. He never 
missed a presidential or a gubernatorial election 
since the very first. 


Hotes on Books. 


The Treason of Charles Lee, Major-General, See- 
ond in Command in the American Army of 
the Revolution. By George H. Moore, Libra- 
rian of the New York Historical Society. 
tead before the Society, on Tuesday evening, 
June 22, 1858. New York: Scribner, 1860. 
8vo., 116 pp. 


Tne paper of Mr. Moore read nearly two years ago, 


Joux Lupwic Syyper was born in Michael- | is now presented to all students of the history of 
stadt, Germany, August 5, 1746, and at the end | the Revolution—that is, to every thinking Amer- 
of March arrived in America in 1758, being 12 | ican. The importance of the subject can scarcely 
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be overrated, and Mr. Moore presents the case 
against Lee in undoubtedly a very strong fori, 
clothed in language of elegance and dignity, free 
from all that rhetorical ornament so often em- 
ployed to cover the weak points of a system of 
attack or defence. The question of Lee’s treach- 
ery, we will not say treason, is now presented, 
and must be met. If we miss any thing in the 
case, it is evidence of the authenticity and his- 
tory of the manuscript, or an array of circum- 
stances to justify the presumption of authenticity. 
Admitting this, what is the amount of Lee’s 
advice? Can it be supposed a plan to divert 
Howe from Philadelphia and send him to the 
Chesapeake, so as to weaken the English influ- 
ence in southern New York, and so enfeeble the 
moral influence of Burgoyne’s invasion? If he 
contributed to send the English commander off, 
and thus did ruin Burgoyne, surely Lee’s friends 
—if any he have—may claim the plan as a mas- 
terpiece of skill, and the French alliance as due to 
Lee. The question will, we trust, not be allowed 
to rest, and that all that can be said in behalf of 
Lee be as well and ingeniously pleaded, as the 
charge against him, and especially that his cor- 
respondence be collected, as far as possible, and 
given to the public. Mr. Moore announces fur- 
ther napers like the present; and also the * Me- 
moirs and Correspondence of Lee.” From his 
unhonored grave the strange soldier of fortune 
seems to ask a suspension of judgment from the 
public, till his case is presented; and to implore 
that the spot where the tenement of his restless 
mind moulders, though never marked with a 
slab to bear even his name without a word of 
eulogy, be not now made an object of public de- 
testation as the grave of a traitor. 

In view of all this we commend Mr. Moore’s 
work as the most valuable contribution to our 
Revolutionary history that has appeared for 
many a day, and assure our readers that the pe- 
rusal of its elegant and eloquent pages cannot but 
repay the few hours that it will require. 


The Life of Andrew Jackson ; in three volumes. 
By James Parton. Vol. i. New York: Ma- 
son and Brothers. 8vo., 636 pp. 

Mr. Parton, known in these historical pur- 

suits by his “ Life of Aaron Burr,” and a contem- 

porary biography, full of research and interesting 
inatter, of Horace Greeley, brings to his bouks 
the practised skill of an accomplished writer, and 
much of that literary zeal which characterizes 
the labors of the historian Carlyle. No amount 

«@ investigation appears to him too great where 

a good anecdote or a bit of choice description 

may be obtained by the search. He will travel 

far dig deep, seek the society of all sorts of peo- 
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ple, and make the acquaintance of every species 
of musty, forgotten newspaper or pamphlet, if he 
can thereby secure a picturesque page for his 
narrative. The life of General Jackson, as in- 
deed the lives of many others of our worthies 
whose names are better known than their acts, 
requires precisely this kind of loving toil, There 
is no lack of patient workers in our historical 
field; but the man of facts is not always the man 
of quickness and sagacity, and of lively percep- 
tions. He is too apt to present his facts in a 
very dry manner. Mr. Parton has tact as well 
as industry. 

On the completion of his Life of Jackson, of 
which we have here the first instalment, it will 
be time enongh to speak of his judgment of char- 
acter. The besetting sin of easy or fast writing 
is apt to be partisan or indiscriminate eulogy. 
Yet we have known overcharged biographies, 
like * Wirt’s Patrick Henry,” keep their ground, 
when more sober, perhaps more truthful, works 
were forgotten. The public, it must be confessed, 
demand zeal; they relish a strong picture; they 
like a biographer to be in earnest. Such admirers 
will have no fault to find with Mr. Parton. His 
book on Jackson—it is something more than a 
mere life—is eminently picturesque and readable 
throughout. He surrounds his figures with 
pleasing accessories, and draws upon every col- 
lateral source of interest. The result is a most 
complete account of the rough and cruel west- 
ern scenes of Jackson’s early career, the narra- 
tive in the present volume reaching to the eve ot 
the battle of New Orleans, The story runs on 
in popular style, without interruption trom foot- 
notes ; but there is a very valuable “ List of Pub- 
lications containing information respecting An- 
drew Jackson, his Times and Contemporaries,” 
pretixed, which is the catalogue of no inconsider- 
able library. To each title there is added a brief 
comment explanatory of the work and its value 
—a service to American historical literature for 
which Mr. Parton is to be cordially thanked. 


Annals of Luzerne County (Pennsylvania); a 
record of interesting events, traditions, and an- 


ecdotes. From the first settlement of Wyo- 
ming to 1860. By Stewart Pearce. Illustrated 
with a map and engravings. Philadelphia: Lip- 
pincott. 1860. 8vo., 554 pp. 


Atrnoven the history of Wyoming has been 
given in various shapes, this is a most useful vol- 
ume of local history. The arrangement is good, 
and the compilation of facts apparently accu- 
rate. Some points in the Indian history seem 
to us doubtful, but these are here unimportant 
and incidental, One feature in the book pleases 
us, and that is the portion devoted to the litera- 
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ture and bibliography of the county. If all our 
local historians will give the name and date of 
the first books printed in the place whose annals 
they trace, and notices of writers living there, 
the labors of any future American bibliographer 
will be greatly aided. 





Historical Collections of the Essex Institute. 
Vol. ii, No. 2. April, 1860. Salem, Mass. 


Tis number, with some previous, contains much 
interesting matter on the Witchcraft Delusion 
in general, and the cases of English and Jacobs 
in particular, The present number has also an 
account of Salem Privateers and Higginson’s 
Dying Testimony. 





The War in Nicaragua. By William Walker. 
Portrait and map. Mobile: S. & H. Goetzel. 
1860. 12mo., 481 pp. 


Tne famous expedition of this leader will be 
hereafter one of the most curious parts of our 
history. Several works have already appeared, 
more or less pretentious in form or size; but 
the present volume will necessarily claim the first 
place, as being the account of the commander 
himself. 





History of Salisbury, Vermont. By John M. 
Weeks, with a Memoir of the Author. Mid- 
dlebury, Vt.: A. H. Copeland. 1860, 12mo., 
862 pp. 

Tus work, prepared ten years since, has been 

judiciously edited, in consequence of the author's 

death, by Mr. G. A. Weeks, who adds the me- 
moir. The author, though not quite a native of 

Salisbury, was one of its inhabitants from his 

first year, growing with the growth of the place 

whose history he pleasantly records, relieving the 
drier details by his well-told anecdotes, 

Besides the present work, Mr. Weeks wrote a 
book on Bees, having been the inventor of the 
Vermont Hive, and frequently contributed to 
agricultural journals, He also left, in manuscript, 
a history of the “ Five Indian Nations.” 

This volume contains portraits of the author, 
and of Jonathan Gibson, John Dyer, and Samuel 
S. Crook. 





Papers Concerning the Attack on Hatfield and 
Deerfield, by a party of Indians from Canada, 
September nineteenth, 1677. New York: 1859. 
8vo., 82 pp. Map. 

Tus is the modest title of a most beautiful vol- 

ume issued by the Bradford Club for their own 

use, and carefully edited by F. B. Hoven, Esq. 

It is of considerable value, and of such interest 
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that we turned its last pages with regret that 
there was no more. It throws more light, than 
any paper we know, on the Indians who per- 
formed these ravages. Most New England writ- 
ers speak of thein as French Indians; but as these 
papers show, they were New England Indians, 
who had been driven out in King Philip’s war 
and the consequent hostilities. They spoke Eng- 
lish to their captives, and Frontenac styles them 
in his letter Sacoquis (Sokokis), by which name 
the Algonquins in Canada, and from them the 
French, designated the Indians on the Upper 
Connecticut. As they were of the same origin 
as the Algonquins of the St. Lawrence, and spoke 
the same language, there was a constant inter- 
course between them, and Sokoki bands con- 
stantly visited the French posts and missions; 
and in the present instance the unfortunate New 
Englanders met a better reception from the 
French, in Canada, than they did from the Eng- 
lish Capt. Sylvester Salisbury, at Albany, or the 
Dutch at Schenectady. 


Reminiscences of Troy, from its Settlement, 1790, 
to 1807; with remarks on its Commerce, En- 
terprise, Improvements, State of Political Par- 
ties, and Sketches of Individual Character. 
Written at the request of several gentlemen of 
Troy, by John Woodworth. Second Edition, 
with Notes Explanatory, Biographical, Histor- 
ical, and Antiquarian. Albany, N. Y.: J. 
Munsell. 1860. 


Tris volume of Reminiscences, interesting in itself 
as a contribution to our local history, is rendered 
doubly so by the elaborate notes with which it is 
enriched, and in which is grouped an immense 
amount of facts relating to early matters in Troy, 
illustrated with fac-similes of early paper money, 
advertisements, &c. The future historian of 
printing, will here find an account of the first 
book written and printed in Troy. 


Historical and Biterary Intelligence. 


Lire or Rev. Manassen Currer.—Rev. Edwin 
M. Stone, of Providence, R. I., has in a state of 
forwardness a life of Rev. Manasseh Cutter, LL.D., 
of Hamilton, Mass. It will include journals kept 
by Dr. C. while at New York, in 1787, as agent 
of the Ohio Land Company, contracting for land 
in the Northwest Territory, and also of a journey 
to Marietta, in 1788. Mr. Stone has spent several 


years in collecting the correspondence of Dr. C., 
scattered over the United States and Europe, re- 
In 


lating tu science, history, and public affairs, 
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this he has been unexpectedly successful, and the 
results of his labor will greatly enrich the volume. 
This work will give a just position to one con- 
nected with some of the most important events 
in the history of our country, and will be a valu- 
able contribution to this department of literature. 
Before closing up his work, Mr. Stone is anxious 
to obtain such incidents as may be treasured in 
the memory of the aged, or have come down as 
authentic traditions. Persons in possession of 
such, or having letters or other manuscripts from 
the pen of Dr. C., will render a service by send- 
ing them to him. The manuscripts, after exam- 
ination, will be safely returned to their owners. 


W. Noe Saryssury, Esq., of the British State 
Paper Office, London, and editor of “ Original 
Papers relating to Rubens,” is now engaged in 
preparing for publication a Calendar of all the 
papers in that office relating to the early history 
of America and the British colonies, to be styled 
the “ Colonial Series” of State Paper Calendars. 
Each volume is to have an elaborate index. The 
work will be of great service to students of Amer- 
ican history, if properly prepared; and, from 
what we know of Mr. Sainsbury, we think it 
will be. 


ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION.—“ The citizens of 
Marlborough, Maas.,” says the Boston Transcript, 
“have made arrangements for celebrating the 
200th anniversary of the incorporation of the 
town in June next. An historical address will 
be delivered by Hon. Charles Hudson, of Lexing- 
ton, Vice-President of the New England Historic- 
Genealogical Society. The town was incorporated 
by the Massachusetts General Court, May 31, 
1660, old style—which, reduced to new style, is 
June 10. As the latter date falls on Sunday this 
year, the celebration will take place on Monday, 
June 11th.” 


A very commendable activity in historical pur- 
suits is now manifesting itself in Vermont. A‘ 
History of Salisbury, by John M. Weeks, has just 
been published. A history of the Missisco Valley, 
by Samuel Sumner, is now in press, under the au- 
spices of the Orleans County Historical Society. 
Rev. Bernice D. Ames has nearly ready for pub- 
lication a history of Charlotte. A history of 
Bradford, by the Rev. Silas McKean, is in active 
preparation. The town of Burlington voted, at 
its annual meeting, in March, that measures be 
taken for having a history of the town prepared, 
at an expense not exceeding five hundred dollars. 

r. i We 


Ir has been proposed that the religious societies 
and citizens ef Seekonk, and the seven towns of 
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which the ancient Rehoboth has been the nursing 
mother, should hold a friendly, religious, and 
patriotic gathering at the original Congregational 
Church thereof, at Seekonk, on July 4, 1860, at 
10 o’clock, A. M., for the purpose of commemo- 
rating the origin and historic scenes of the an- 
cient Rehoboth (now Seekonk), and of passing 
in review the life and character of its original 
founder, and of paying respect to the ever-mem- 
orable birthday of our common country. 


Aw edition of Irvingiana on large paper, to 
correspond with the large paper copies of Irving’s 
Washington, is in press. Only one hundred and 
five copies will be printed, and early application 
will be necessary to secure one. 


“Tue Pulpit of the Revolution; or, the Polit- 
ical Sermons of the Era of 1776, with an Intro- 
duction, Biographical Sketches of the Preachers, 
and Historical Notes,” and a similar work, enti- 
tled “The Patriot Preachers,” edited by Frank 
Moore, are in an advanced state of preparation, 
and will soon be published. They will be an im- 
portant addition to American historical literature. 


Tue geography of this continent continues to 
interest explorers and readers in Europe. Messrs. 
Longman announce in their list of novelties, two 
books on the subject—“ Narrative of the Assini- 
boine and Saskatchewan Exploring Expedition,” 
by Henry J. Hind, M. A., with colored maps and 
plates; and “Seven years’ Residence on the 
Great Deserts of North America,” by the Abbé 
Domenec, with a map and sixty illustrations. 


Tue interest in Numismatics continues una- 
bated. At the sale of Mr. W. L. Bramhatl’s 
collection in March, a flying eagle dollar sold 
for $8; Cents of 1793, $5 25; 1799, $11 25; 
1804, $3 50; 1809, $1 50, and 1813, $1 25; a 
Massachusetts Pine Tree Threepence of date 
1652, one of the first of the American Colonial 
coinage, brought $6 75; a Silver Proof Republi- 
can Medalet sold for $2 25; a dime of 1822, sold 
for $2 90; a quarter-dollar, 1796—the first year’s 
coinage of this denomination—$1 625; a proof 
flying-eagle dollar, 1836, $9; cents of 1793, the va- 
rious types, $1 87 to $4 50 each ; and 1803, 1817, 
1818, and 1819, $2 to $3 each; I. Chalmers An- 
napolis shilling of 1788, $7 50; the erroneously 
styled Louisiana coppers, 1722 and 1767, $4 50. 


Durie the present month Messrs. Bangs, Mer- 
win & Co, will sell, in New York, the library of 
the late W. W. Turner, especially rich in works 
in and upon the languages of America and Asia, 
including in the latter, Hebrew, Sanscrit, Persian, 
Hindoustanee, Cliinese, and Japanese. 





